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Winstot 


Available in Limited areas. 


6 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine ay. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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—“NOWLKNOW WHATIPS LIKE 
0 FEEL 10,778 FEET TALL 


The 1991 ‘Toyota re Deluxe V6 is one ‘truck that’s not afraid of 


“sheights, Its gutsy 30-liter ¢ ectro nic fuel-injected V6 pumps out 150. = 
horses and enough torque (180 ae, to help you make the grade , 
and then: some. No wonder it’s the number-one-selling compact. 
xd, , import or domestic, 10 years running: : With Toyota’s legendary 
"reliability you've got what it takes to call anyone’s bluff—even on 
Mt. Rose at 10,778 feet. Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a truck brochure 2 
and the location of your: nearest dealer. 
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Light bar does not provide crash protection. 
*Source: R.L. Polk Registration, 1980-1989. 
© 1990 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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By GREG GARBER, GLENN SHEELEY, and BARRY WILNER 


68 The Boast of the Coast 


Check out these facts and opinions on the college game, including: 

@ The rise of the ACC e Learning to like the Ivy League 
® Rating the bowl games @ Coaches on the hot seat 

@ The best all-purpose backs ® George Allens legacy 
By BRAD BUCHHOLZ, PAUL LADEWSKI, and GARY POMERANTZ 
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| HE SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS’ JOE 
4S Montana is the greatest quarterback 
of all time. The 12-year veteran and can't- 
miss Hall-of-Famer has set records that 


most quarterbacks only dream about. For | 


example, he's the only player who has been 
selected as the Super Bowl MVP three 
times, he's the National Football League's 
postseason leader with 34 touchdown 
passes, he set the single-season NFL record 
with a 112.4 quarterback rating, he has won 
the league’s MVP award two times, and the 
list goes on and on. 

Join writers Glenn Dickey and Ira Miller 
as they look at Montana’s illustrious career 
In our special 28-page section. This retro- 
spective includes a discussion of the ratio- 
nale for drafting Montana in the third round 

—— My of the 1979 NFL 
draft; a look at the 
winning touchdown 
pass from Montana 
to Dwight Clark 
‘| against the Dallas 
Cowboys in the 1980 
NFC Championship 
Game, and how “The 


MONTANA 


Montana and the 49ers into the national 
spotlight; and an examination of the domi- 
nance he displayed against the Dolphins in 
Super Bow! XIX and the poise he exhibited 
in executing the touchdown drive against 
the Cincinnati Bengals in Super Bowl XXIII. 
You won't want to miss this special sec- 
tion that celebrates Super Joe Montana's 
greatness. 

Sticking to the gridiron, it’s time once 
again for our annual “Football Ratings & 
Inside Stuff” special [_ a 
section. On the NFL 
front, we'll tell you 
why the ball-control 
offense is becoming | 
more popular than 
the run-and-shoot— 
and why it has be- 
come more effective. 
The hot topic around 
the league these days is expansion and the 
battle between cities to win the rights to 
become the home of the next NFL teams. 
The list of hopefuls includes St. Louis: 
Baltimore; Charlotte, N.C.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and Oakland. The choice of expansion 


Catch” propelled | 


| cities undoubtedly 
will affect the align- 

ment of the divisions, 
and in this issue we 
show you the best 
solution for realign- 
ment and what new 
rivalries could 
evolve. 

You'll also learn 
how corporate ownership is taking over NFL 
teams; who's on our first annual Plan B “All- 
Unprotected team,” which includes newly 
acquired Raiders Roger Craig and Ronnie Lott 
and Super Bowl XXV MVP Ottis Anderson: 
what's behind the coaching turnover; and 
why “thirtysomething” quarterbacks such 
as Buffalo's Jim Kelly and Houston’ Warren 
Moon are among the NFL's elite. Also, will 
the NFL ever adopt the Helmet-Cam? 
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Turning to the college scene, we pick the | 


seasons best matchups and tell you why 
coaches such as LSU's Curley Hallman and 
Syracuses Paul Pasqualoni are on the hot 
seat. We also rate the bowl games, give you 
six reasons to like Ivy League football, and 
tell you how players 
such as Shawn Jones of 
defending national 
co-champion Georgia 
Tech are making the 
ACC the top football 
conference in the 
country. It all begins 
on Page 68. 

He was, without 
question, college's most explosive and excit- 
ing football player last season, so when 
Raghib (Rocket) Ismail snubbed the NFL for 
millions of Toronto Argonauts dollars, he 
shocked the football world. On Page 52, 
writer Steve Bisheff examines this extraor- 
dinary athlete and his reasons for heading to 
the SkyDome. 

Deion Sanders has been called cocky, brash, 


ISMAIL 


arrogant, and rude, yet there is no denying | 
| his talent. In this month's “Inside Interview” 
| writer Gary Pomerantz talks with Atlanta's 


two-sport star, and you won't want to miss 
“Prime Time” when he gets on a roll. The 
interview begins on Page 18. 
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FOR MEN WHOSE EMOTIONS RUN DEEP 


TAKE ANY 8 COMP 


Gloria Estefan-Into The Light. 

Coming Out Of The Dark; Light 

of Love; Sea! Our Fate; plus 
4159943 


many more. (Epic) 


Chris lsaak—Heart Shaped 
World. Title cut plus Wicked 
Game; I'm Not Waiting; Don't 
Make Me Dream About You: 
atc. (Reprise) 386144 


Alan Jackson—Don't 
Rock The Jukebox (Arista) 
420-935 


Keith Washington—Make 

Time For Love 

(Owest/Warner Bros.) 
420-679 


Jean Luc Ponty— 
Tchokola(Epic) 420-204 
Digital Underground— 
This ls An EP Release 
(lammy Boy) 419-101 
Billy Squier—Creatures 
Of Habit (Capitol) 418-822 
Enuff Z' Nuff—Strength 
(Alco) 418-806 
Mr. Big—Lean Into It 
(Ailantic) 418-798 


The Law (Allantic) 418-657 
Boogie Down 
Productions—Live, 
Hardcore & Worldwide 
(Jive/RCA) 418°574 
Vince Gill—Pocket Full Of 
Gold (MCA) 418-459 
Danny Gatton—88 Elmira 
St. (Elekira) 418-426 
Steelheart (MCA) 418-095 


George Thorogood And 
The Destroyers—Boogie 
People (EMI) 418-061 


Joe Walsh—Ordinary 
Average Guy 
(Enic/Associated) 


Tanita Tikaram— 
Everybody's Angel 
(Reprise) 4718-004 
Bulletboys—Freakshow 
(Warner Bros.) 417-972 
Escape Club—Dollars 
And Sex (Atlantic) 417-964 


The O’ Jays—Emotionally 
Yours (EMI) 417-709 


George Strait—Chill Of 
An Early Fall (MCA) 
417-634 


Nils Lofgren—Silver 
Lining (Rykodise) 417-501 
Paul McCartney— 
Tripping The Live 
Fantastic-Highlights 
(Capitol ay? ayy 
Original Soundtrack— 
Dances With Wolves 


418-012 


(Epic/Associated) 417-436 
The Rembrandts (Atco) 
417-378 
Tangier—Stranded (Aico) 
416-883 
Diane Schuur—Pure 
Schuur (GRP) 415:331 


EPM D—Business As 
Usual (Def Jam 

Columtnua) 415-299 
Firehouse (Epic) 414-318 
Garth Brooks—No 
Fences (Capitol) 411-587 


Joe Jackson—Laughier 
And Lust (Virgin) 420-240 


Madonna-—The Immaculate Collection 
(Greatest Hits). Vogue; Rescue Me; 
Justify My Love; plus many more. 


(Wamer Bros./Sire) 


The Crusaders—Healing 
The Wounds (GRP) 
419-952 
Todd Rundgren—2nd 
Wind (Warner Bros.) 
416-719 
Boy George—The Marlyr 
Mantras (Virgin) 416-685 


George Howard—Love 
And Understanding 

{GRP} 416-644 
Steve Morse—Southern 
Steel (MCA) 416636 
David Lee Roth—A Little 
Ain't Enough (Warner 


Bros.) 416-610 
Marty Stuart—Tempted 
(MCA) 416+305 


Yellowjackets—Green- 
house (GRP) 416-198 


Roger McGuinn—Back 


From Rio (Arista) 416-149 
The Chick Corea 
Akoustic Band—Alive 
(GRP) 416-081 
Motorhead—1916 
(Weta) 475-950 
Ralph Tresvant (MCA) 
415-547 
Celine Dion—Unison 
(Epic) 415-430 
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Rolling Stones—Flashpoint. 
Highwire; Brown Sugar; Ruby 


Tuesday; plus many more. 


(Rolling Stones Rec.) 418715 


Frank Sinatra—Capitol 
Collectors Series (Greatest 
Hits) (Capital) 421-651 
Duran Duran—Decade 
(Capitol) 401-869 
Londonbeat—In The 
Blood (Radioactive/MCA) 
419-150 
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Lenny Kravitz—Mama 
Said (Virgin) 416-814 


Sheena Easton—What 
Comes Naturally (MCA) 
413°955 
Teddy Pendergrass— 
Truly Blessed (Elektra) 
413-5168 


Randy Travis—Heroes 
And Friends (Warner 

Bros.) 413-328 
Paul Simon—The Rhythm 
Of The Saints (Warner 
Bros.) 412-809 


Deee-Lite—World Clique 
(Elektra) 412-742 
Neil Young And Crazy 
Horse—Ragged Glory 
(Reprise) 412°528 
Dolly Parton—Eagle 
When She Flies 
(Columbia) Al?-17'1 
Toto—Past To Present 
1977-1990 (Columbia) 
441-371 
Chery! “Pepsii” Riley— 
Chapters (Columbia) 
411-330 


The Vaughan Brothers— 
Family Style 
(Epic/Associated) 411-306 


414*557 


(Columbia) 


a 
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George Michael—Listen 
Without Prejudice, Vol. | 
(Columbua) 411-181 
Phil Perry—The Heart Of 
The Man (Capitol) 421°560 


Van Halen—OU812 
(Warner Bros.) a6o-371 


Hi-Five (Jivel/ACA) 418-616 
Grateful Dead—Without A 
Net (Arista) 
410°365/390-369 
Living Colour—Time's Up 
(Epic) 410-357 
Trixter (Mechanic) 410-266 
Alias (EMI) 409-789 
Anita Baker—Composi- 
tions (Elektra) 408-989 
Poison—Flesh & Blood 
(Capitol/Enigma) 408-963 
Dionne Warwick—Sings 
Cole Porter (Arista) 
408-823 


~~ C&C Music Factory-Gonna Make 
You Sweat. (Columbia) 


a 


L.L. Cool J—Mama Said 
Knock You Out (Def Jam/ 
Columbia) 411-165 
Jeff Healy Band—Hell To 
Pay (Arista) 407-569 
Bad Company—Holy 
Water (ATCO) 406-694 
Winger—In The Heart Of 
The Young (Atlantic) 
406-678 
Harry Connick, Jr—We 
Are In Love (Columbia) 
406-645 
Bangles—Grealest Hits 


(Colurnbia) 405-o77 
Damn Yankees 
(Warner Bros.) 405° 866 


Heart—Brigade (Capitol) 
405-555 
Slaughter—Stick It To Ya 
(Chrysalis) 404-830 
Alannah Myles (Atlantic) 
404-475 
Rush—Presto (Atlantic) 
401-695 


Barbra Streisand—A 
Collection: Greatest Hits 

& More (Columbia) 401-141 
Robert Palmer— 
Addictions, Volume One 
(Island) 


400-937 


Michael Bolton—Time, | 
| Love And Tenderness. 
Title cut plus more. 


415711 


416*933 


White Lion—Mane 
Attraction (Ailantic)418-038 


Eric Clapton—Journey- 
Man (Reprise) 400-457 
Billy Joel—Storm Front 
(Columbia) 387-902 
Rolling Stones—Sieel 
Wheels (Rolling Stones 


Rec) 387-738 
Billy ldol—Charmed Lite 
(Chrysalis) 386:789 


Tom Petty—Full Moon 
Fever (MCA) a82:184 


Roxette—Look Sharp! 
(EMI) 381-939 


The Cult—Sonic Temple 
(Sire/Reprise) 381-798 


Bonnie Raitt—Nick Of 
Time (Capitol) 381-087 


Fine Young Cannibals— 
The Raw And The Cooked 
(LR.S.IMCA) 379°214 
Fleetwood Mac— 
Greatest Hits (Warner 
Bros.) ofS: 7B 
Journey—Greatest Hits 
(Columbia) 375°279 
Dire Straits—Money For 
Nothing (Warner Bros } 
375055 
U2—Rattle And Hum 
(Island) 374-017 


REO Speedwagon— 
Greatest Hits (Epic) 
367-672 


Yes—Union. Lift Me Up; 
Shock To The System: 
Silent Talking; more. 
(Arista) 417*824 


Pretenders—The Singles 
(Sire) 362°541 
Bruce Springsteen— 
Tunnel Of Love (Columbia) 
360-115 
Crowded House (Capito!) 
354-100 


CT 


Wynton Marsalis— 
Intimacy Calling- 
Standard Time, Vol.2 


(Columtua) 417-675 
Jimmy Buffett—Greatest 
Hits (MCA) 339-911 


The Cars—Greatest Hits 
(Elektra) 339-903 
Billy Joel—Greatest Hits 
Vols. 1 & 2 (Columbia) 
336-396/396 +390 
2Z Top—Eliminator 
(Warner Bros.) 319°624 
Foreigner—Records 
(Atlantic) 318-055 
Dan Fogelberg—Greatest 
Hits (Full Moon/Epic) 
317-149 
Neil Diamond—12 
Greatest Hits, Vol. Il 
(Columbia) 314-443 


Willie Nile—Places | Have 
Never Been (Columbia) 
421-289 
sheila E.—Sex Cymbal 
(Warner Bros.) 419° 762 
Levert—Rope A Dope 
Style (Atlantic) 413-575 
Freddie Jackson—Do Me 
Again (Capitol) 413-542 
Steve Winwood— 
Refugees Of The Heart 
(Virgin) 413-005 
Alexander O'Neal—All 
True Man (Tabu) 409-169 


Great 
White- 
Hooked. 
Desert 
Moon; ete. 
(Capitol) 
416*784 


Melissa Etheridge— 
Brave And Crazy (Island) 
388-090 
Bad English (Epic) 
383°463 
Aerosmith—Greatest Hits 
(Columbia) 306-225 


Mariah Carey. Vision Of 
Love; Love Takes Time; 
Someday; plus many more. 
(Columbia) 407510 


As y bia Bt, [night 


Whitney Houston-I'm Your 
Baby Tonight. Title cut plus 
My Name Is Not Susan; etc. 
(Arista) 411°710 


Ratt—Detonator (Atlantic) 
410-456 


Yanni—Reflections Of 
Passion (Private Music) 


Paul Simon—Negotia- 
lions And Love Songs 


1971-1986 (Warner Bros.) 471-685 sail 

400-721 Best Of The Kinks—1977- New York (eon) dorny52 
Triumph—Classics (MCA) 1986 (Arista) 345-314 : 

362°135 


Ricky Van Shelton— 
Backroads (Columbia) 
416-909 


The Doors—Original 
Soundirack (Elektra) 
417-915 


ZZ Top—Recycler 


(Warner Bros.) 


418-491 
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Earl Klugh—Midnight In 
San Juan (Warner Bros.) 
416-776 


Grand Funk Railroad— 
Capitol Collectors Series 
(Capital) 416-792 


| (Motown) 


PLUS A CHANCE TO GET <:.. 


ONE MORE CD—FREE! 


Another Bad Creation. 
Coolin’ At The Play- 
ground Ya' Know. 
419+903 


below. 


Jimi Hendrix—Radio One Te UUOU re UT UTES 
(Rykodisc} 412-379 - . “4% Ya ¥ “hy ne] 
David Bowie— _ 4 “ o,. © ‘ 
Changesbowie (Greatest ee 
Hits) (Rykodisc) 412*247 a 
Hollies—Epic Anthology as 

(Epic) 409-730 


Led Zeppelin—lIn 
Through The Out Door 
(Swan Song) 409-144 
Black Sabbath—We Sold 
Our Soul For Rock ‘N' Rall 
(Warner Bros.) 404-632 


Crosby, Stills, Nash And 
Young—Deja Vu (Allantic) 
404-202 


The Band—To Kingdom 


R.E.M—Out Of Time. 
Losing My Aeligion, Shiny 

Happy People; many mare. 
(Warmer Bros.) 4179923 


P ‘cy We 


(Epic) 


Luther Vandross— 
Power of Love. 
se | Title cul plus more. 


41893848 | 
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Came. TheDetinive Yee gtnanesowsl ever Souncack "=" Peoples Lves(atanic) — (Coumba) 411-9890 A079 

3g8-181/398-180 = Wilbury) spallation it ab Dylan—GrealestHits_ Dwight Yoakam—If There 
uynyra Staynyre Ly nore oF aaa Of see Dan 3 Rumours (Warner Bra ae caine Carly Seon tog Val. I (Co ue po eeee, as ay (Hep ar 
Hits (MCA) 361-129 The Doors—L.A. Woman Emerson, Lake & Palmer Contraband (Impact/MCA) Bad Company—10 From 6 Do novan—Greatest Hits 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and (Elektra) 340°810 = __ Brain Salad Surgery 421-271 (Atlantic) 341-313 (Epic) yi gee! 
Young—So Far (Atlantic) The Who—Quadrophenia (Atlantic) 291-526 


a78-745 
Grateful Dead—Skeletons 


(MCA) 324-350/394-353 
Elton John—Greatest Hils 


Deep Purple—Machine 
Head (Warner Bros ) 


Peter Himmelman—From 


The Replacements—All 


From The Closet Volume Ii (MCA) 319-558 294-484 Strength To arena pic) Shook Down Beatie ees 
(Warner Bros.) 378°406 Eton John—Greatest Hits James Taylor— Tees 

—Grealest ylor—Greatest 4 ‘tin 
The Beach Boys—Pet (MCA) 319-541 Hits (Warner Bros.) 291-302 Dread Zeppelin— race stem Ritual 
Sounds (Capilol) 367-193 Eagles—Greatest Hits Vol. Best Of The Doobie Bros. 3,000,000). F.S:}) 420°996 mARTnioe Bros.) 407-098 
Jethro Tu li— Thick AS A Il (Asylum) 417°768 (War ner Bros ) 2o1 O78 John Wesley Hardi ng— 


Brick (Chrysalis) 367-136 
Traffic—John Barleycorn 


Must Die (Island) 364-935 Hits) (Tamia) (Capitol) 290-171 " 

Van Morrison—Saint 314-997/994-999 Eagles—Grealest Hits 

Dominic's Preview Best Of Blondie 1971-1975 (Asylum) 

(Warner Bros.) 964-927 (Chrysalis) 311-811 287-003 The Alarm—Raw (| RS) 
Best Of The Doors Creedence Clearwater 420-547 


(Elektra) 357-616/397-612 
The Who—Who's Next 


Stevie Wonder—Orig. 
Musiquarium | (Greatest 


Revival—20 Greatest Hits 
(Fantasy) 308-049 


The Steve Miller Band— 
Grealest Hits 1974-1978 


Eagles—Hote! California 
(Asylurn) 286-948 


Van Halen (Warner Bros.) 


The Name Above The Title 


(Sire/Repnse) 420-554 


Violent Femmes—Why 
Do Birds Sing? 


Depeche Mode—Violator 
405-423 


(Siwe/Repnse) 


(MCA) 357-277 Led Zeppelin (Atlantic) 286-807 (Reprise/Slash) 420-166 
Jimi Hendrix—Are You 299-966 The Best Of ZZ Top Morrissey—Kill Uncle 
Experienced? (Reprise) Best Of Buffalo Spring- (Warner Bros.) 279-620 (Sire/Reprise) 416-750 
353-102 — field—Retrospective : = — Fishbone—The Reality OI ! 
Meat Loaf—Bat Out Of 
Yes—Close To The Edge (ATCO) <a4-603 Hell (Epic) 279-133 Jesus Jones—Doubl My Surroundings Divinyls (Virgin) 417-519 
(Atlantic) 351-965 Cheap Trick—At Budokan Steely Dan—Aja (MCA) (SBK) 417-691 (Columbia) 414-621 f= 
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HE’S NO DUMBBELL 


The Secret to My Success? It’s in the Abs 


NOLAN RYAN IS CLEARLY THE CLOSEST THING TO A 
supernatural resource the game of baseball can boast, and he 
believes weight training is a major factor in his unearthly longevity. 
During the first four years of his career, 
with the Mets, Ryan's exercise program 
simply was running along the sidelines 
during batting practice. In the offseason 
he worked on his cattle ranch in Alvin, 
Texas, and played basketball occasionally. 
However, the Mets traded him to Califor- 
nia after the 1971 season, and that’s when 
Ryan became unreal. 

Ryan now calls his trade to the Angels 
“the transitional point in my career.’ The 
Angels had a scaled-down, 12-station Uni- 
versal gym in a tiny room at Anaheim 
Stadium, and Ryan began to experiment 
with weightlifting. When he embarked on 
his weight training program, Ryan worked 
out the first two days after pitching and 
rested on the third. After about a month, 
though, he noticed that while lifting had no 
real effect on his pitching ability, his 
arm had begun to bounce back more 
quickly from one start to the next. In 1974 
Ryan added the stationary bike, which he 
rode for 30 minutes after lifting, to his 
routine. 

When Ryan arrived in Houston in 1980, Astros conditioning coach 
Gene Coleman helped refine his weight training program. Coleman 
added the Jobe light dumbbell program, developed by Dr. Frank Jobe 
to strengthen the rotator cuff and shoulder capsule, to Ryan's 
workout. Coleman and Ryan also devised an abdominal program 
that Ryan believes is essential to any pitcher’s workout routine. “You 
can generate power with your legs and apply it with your arms,” he 
says, “but you need the abdominal strength to transfer the energy 
through your midsection without placing too much stress on your 
arm.” 

Upon signing with the Rangers after the 1988 season, Ryan was 
pleased to discover the workout routine he followed with the Astros 
was quite similar to that favored by Texas pitching coach Tom 
House. Ryan credits House with helping him balance his muscle 
strength. “You have to train both sides of the body the same,” Ryan 
says. “It’s important to remember that being a right-handed pitcher 
doesnt mean you can ignore your left side. You need that left side so 
as not to put undue stress on your stronger side while you're 
pitching.” 

Today, Ryan focuses on strength building exercises from October 
through January. In the offseason he maxes out, training to the point 
of muscle failure on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, while 
during the season he lifts only 70% of his maximum weight on the 
first and third days after pitching. Ryan divides his workout into 
cycles to keep from hitting a plateau. For instance, he may do three 


The Ryan Express is pedal-driven 
today but nearly as fast as ever. 


sets of leg curls on the first training day, two sets during the next 
session, and five sets during the following workout. Ryan says the 
cyclical routine has ensured that his hamstrings, which have been 
prone to injury in recent years, won't 
fatigue as quickly. On a pitching day, Ryan 
will do most of his lifting for one set with 
light weights, eliminating squats and 
bench presses. This, he says, “feels like a 
last-minute tune-up.” 

While Ryan admits he must work harder 
than his younger teammates to stay in 
condition, he insists he is in the best shape 
of his life. He has added 30 pounds of 
muscle to his frame since he began lifting 
and now tips the scale at a brawny 210. 
Ryan firmly believes he would have been 
out of baseball many years ago if he hadn't 
begun working with weights. “I’m very 
intense about my workout,” he says. “You 
have to be at my age to stay competitive.” 

A positive attitude also helps. “You have 
to be confident enough to transfer an 
aggressive posture to the mound,” Ryan 
says. “You have to block everything out 
and focus completely on retiring the hitter. 
[ have a tunnel vision that I think is rare in 
most pitchers. When I’m out there, nothing 
exists but the catcher’s target, the hitter, 
and my perfect delivery. In fact,” Nolan drawls with a sly grin, “I’m 
getting to a point in my career where I really have good control over 
my fastball.” 

Now, there's a thought that carries some weight. 

—STEPHANIE DIAZ 


A HARDSHIP CASE 


The End of a Roman Holiday 


HERE’S WHAT CLEVELAND CAVALIERS POWER FORWARD 
Danny Ferry misses most about his stint with // Messaggero of the 
Italian League: 

1. Friends. “There were too many to name.” 

2. Maids Gabriela and Josepina. “] especially miss having 
my underwear ironed—and their cooking. | can’t cook.” 

3. The food. “It wasn’t just the pasta. I tried some other new 
things I had never been able to try before, like octopus.” 

A, His 13th-century villa. “It was always clean because of the 
maids. I’m still learning to be self-sufficient.” 

5. Travel accommodations. “Our owner had two corporate 
jets that we used to go to away games.” —JOE MENZER 
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Its amellow song,a good friend, 
alaid back night. 
Its Southern Comfort. 
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Ex-Athletes Fight 
‘The Separation Blues 


HE PATH FROM THE 

football field to the 
broadcasting booth is well trav- 
eled, but the trip can be 
smooth or filled with potholes. 
The experience depends upon 
an individual's personality, his 
preparation during his playing 
career for a life after football, 
and the circumstances under 
which he left the game. 

Some former players suffer 
withdrawal pangs. Some 
search for a high to equal the 
adrenaline rush of competi- 
tion. Some mourn the loss of 
camaraderie, saying the proc- 
ess of estrangement begins al- 
most immediately. A few feel 
little emotion; they walk away 
and hardly ever look back. 
However, all agree the transi- 
tion is a watershed in their 
lives, when they leave the 
game to which they’ve been 
devoted since boyhood. 

“It’s like the greatest frater- 
nity of all time, and suddenly you're no 
longer a member,” says Joe Rose, who does 


sports radio and TV work in South Florida. — 


His six-year career as a Dolphins tight end 
ended with his release in 1985. “That first 
year | didn’t go to one game. I felt like such 
an outsider. I would wonder who was sitting 
in my seat on the plane, who was winning 
the card games. I felt empty, absolutely 
empty. I never realized the game had such a 
hold on me until it was gone. I miss it big- 
time. 

“I remember when I was playing that my 
wife would tell me, “There are other things 
in life. This is going to end.’ I knew it, but it 
was still a shock when it happened— 
especially the way it happened. When you're 
released, you feel like you've been fired. You 
feel like a failure, like you let people down.” 


of the media, he often finds that the guys he sweated 
and bled with for years now see him as one of the enemy. 


Joe Theismanns 12-year career as quar- 
terback of the Redskins ended prematurely 
with that awful broken leg he suffered from 
a Lawrence Taylor hit during a Monday night 
game in ’85. “Many make their own timeta- 
ble for leaving the game, but I couldn't,” says 
Theismann, now NFL analyst for ESPN. “I 
was prepared to play at least two more 
years, maybe more. That made leaving 
tougher. I really didn’t believe it was over. 
My first contract with CBS had a clause 
letting me out if I signed with a team.” 

Theismann is still in withdrawal. “The 
adulation isn't there anymore. The edge is 
missing, and I had always lived on the edge. 
There's nothing in the world that compares 
to walking off the field in front of 103,000 
spectators and 125 million more on TV, 
knowing you're the absolute best in the 


world. Where can you find that 
high in the real world? It’s 
indescribable. 

“I’m into racing power boats 
now. When you turn on those 
engines and go 100 miles an 
hour over the water, it gives 
you a little of the same feeling.” 

Theismann hobbled into the 
Redskins locker room just two 
weeks after he suffered his 
grievous injury, only to dis- 
cover he already felt like an 
outsider. “If you're on crutches, 
they look at you like you've got 
bubonic plague,” he says. “My 
locker had Steve Bartkowski’s 
name on it. I stared, remem- 
bering the way I'd always put 
my helmet on top and the way 
I'd keep everything messed up 
in an organized way, but there 
was nothing of me left there. 
Guys came by and said hello, 
but they didn’t have time for 
me. They had meetings, prac- 
tices, their routine to follow. 

“IT was no longer part of that world, and 
the finality of it was crushing. Still, I couldn't 
believe it. I instinctively followed my old 
routine. | remember punishing myself lifting 
weights and asking myself, ‘Why are you 
doing this? You're in pain. There's no prac- 
tice, no game to get ready for. Tomorrow’s 
not coming.” 

Randy Cross is entering his third year with 
CBS after a 13-year career as 49ers center 
ended with his retirement in January 1989. He 
has a lulu of an analogy to describe how 
quickly the bond with teammates is snapped 


| when a player becomes an ex-player. “It’s like 
| one of those old Marlin Perkins nature films 


where the lion chases the zebras,” Cross says. 
“One zebra’s a little slow and the lion gets him, 
but you notice that the other zebras don't slow 
up or look back. 
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“Once you quit, you're like that slow 
zebra. Oh, youre still one of the guys, yet 
youre really not. They know you can appre- 
ciate what they're going through, but you've 
got a different job—you're the media. Ask 
them a question they'd rather not answer 
and you see a wariness, a sort of glazed look 
come over their faces.” 

Cross had planned his retirement and 
went out on a triumphant note, after the 
Niners’ victory in Super Bowl XXIII. He 
suffered no immediate withdrawal symp- 
toms; in fact, he found it a relief not to have 
to report to training camp. However, when 
he was on the field before the 
opening kickoff at the 49ers’ 
first playoff game after the 
1990 regular season, he got 
that old feeling. 

“T felt pangs,” he says. 
“That's the part I will always 
miss, the part that can’t be 
replaced. I miss the big 
games, the competition.” 

NBC veteran analyst Bob 
Trumpy retired in 1977 after a 
10-year career as a tight end 
with the Bengals. Though he 
was 33, was suffering a num- 
ber of nagging injuries, and 
had promised his wife he'd quit, leaving 
football was still very difficult for him. “It 
was the first time since I was eight or nine 
that I wasn't a member of a team, that I had 
to rely on something other than my athletic 
ability,” he says. “For the first time in my 
life, I had to be an adult. It was very, very 
scary.” 

For Trumpy, the feeling of not belonging 
was similar to what a player experiences 
when he’s injured. 

“There's an outer circle and an inner circle 
on every team, and the inner circle consists 
of the starters,” he says. “If you're hurt and 
cant start, suddenly you're on the outside 
looking in. At meetings the coaches are talk- 
ing to only 11 guys, and youre not one of 
them. It's a feeling of loneliness, of being 
cast aside. 

“I remember | retired in February, then 
went back in August for an exhibition game. 
I walked into the locker room witha suit and 
tie on, and everyone made fun of me. I was a 
civilian. | was no longer in the inner circle, 
and I knew I never would be again.” Nor 


would he ever find a replacement for what he | 
calls “the adrenaline euphoria” of the | 


games. “Having never taken drugs, I’ve 
found no substitute whatsoever—nothing 
close.” 

Ex-quarterback Archie Manning does 
analysis on radio broadcasts of Saints 
games, works preseason games on TV, and 
hosts a Monday night talk show, “The Sec- 
ond Guess.” He saw many players leave the 
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game unhappy while he was still playing and 
was determined it would not happen to him. 

“I saw guys who were bitter toward the 
coach, the owner, the organization—almost 
to the point of pulling against their old 
team,’ says Manning, whose 14-year career, 
mostly with the Saints, ended with his 
retirement in 1985. “They're jealous of the 
guys still playing. They're bad-mouthing the 
guy who took their position. They have a bad 
disposition toward football and life in 
general. 

“I said to myself, ‘Not me. When my time 


LL 


comes, I’m going to be ready. 


The time came in the Vikings training 
camp 10 days before the '85 season opener. 
A painful elbow injury was forcing him to 
miss practice and live on painkillers. “I left 
with no loss of sleep, no anxiety attacks, 
nothing,” Manning says. 

That night, he got calls from two New 
Orleans TV stations asking him if he wanted 
to work for them. He said no. 

“T had a little radio show when I was 
playing,” he says, “but | felt I'd need a clean 
break when I was through. I thought it would 
be hard, and that I'd need to get away.” The 
stations persisted, though, so midway 
through his first season as a civilian Man- 
ning examined his feelings about being away 
from football. “I wasn’t missing it, I wasn't 
looking back. I was content.” 

So he grabbed a mike. 

Manning might have been talking about 
ex-Bengals wide receiver Cris Collinsworth 
when he talked about unhappy departures 
from the game. Collinsworth was released 
in 1988 after an eight-year career, and even 
though he suspected the end was coming 
and realized it wasnt an unreasonable move 
(“Watching myself on film, I saw a weak 
imitation of No. 80"), he was angry and hurt. 

“For the first half of the following season I 
had trouble rooting for the Bengals to win, 
and though | hate to admit it, I'd hope the 
wide receivers would drop the ball,” says 
Collinsworth, who now hosts a sports talk 
show in Cincinnati, works games as an 


othing in the world 
compares to walking 
off the field in front of 103 ,000 
spectators, knowing yow’re 
the absolute best in the 
world.’ —Joe Theismann 


analyst for NBC, and is a member of HBO's | 
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“Inside the NFL” program. “I'd say to 
myself, ‘Wait a minute. These guys are your 
friends.’ But I had mixed feelings. I wanted 
to bring them down to my level. It was a 
constant battle inside. It didn’t begin to ease 
until things started to happen for me 
elsewhere.” 

Once his pain faded, Collinsworth gained 
a new perspective on the privileged life he 
had led in the NFL. “It’s a shame profes- 
sional athletes don’t have to deal with real 
life first. I mean like having a Joe Lunch- 
bucket job and trying to make ends meet. 
That way they could really appreciate what a 
gift it is to play in the NFL, 
what a fairy-tale world it is.” 

Dave Jennings, an NFL 
punter for 14 years (1974 to 
87) with the Giants and Jets, 
does Jets games on radio and 
WLAF games on TV. He broke 
into broadcasting after his 
second season as a player be- 
cause he didn’t want to be one 
of those fish-out-of-water 
types when his career was 
over, 

“I hoped to play 10 years, 
and anything over that was 
gravy, Jennings says. “After 
seeing so many guys come and go, I was 
prepared mentally to deal with leaving 
football. I had no pangs at all.” 

Well, maybe a pang or two. “Last year | 
was interviewing Troy Taylor, a rookie quar- 
terback,” Jennings says. “When we were 
through he said, “Thank you, Mr. Jennings.” 
Ouch. “TI said, ‘Don't call me Mr. Jennings. 
It's Dave.” 

Terry Bradshaw, studio star of “The NFL 
Today” for CBS, had a Hall of Fame career at 
quarterback for the Pittsburgh Steelers that 
included four Super Bow! championships in 
14 seasons, the last in ’83. If anyone should 
miss football you'd think it would be Brad- 
shaw, given the heights he achieved, but he 
doesn't. 

“It was a business,” Bradshaw says. “I was 
always uptight, there was always pressure, 
it was never a pleasure. Camaraderie was 
always based on winning. If you didn’t win, 
guys didnt talk to each other. When I got 
out, it was a release. I'd had enough. 

“All transitions are difficult at first. You 
never thought you'd get over it when you had 
to leave high school. Same for college. Then 
pro ball. But each time it faded away rapidly. 
You grow up, mature, move on. Sure, there 
are moments you cherish, but I just don't see 
any point in dwelling on the past.” i 


Contributing editor BOB RUBIN has made a 
fairly tranquil transition to the fourth estate 
from his glory days as an all-star tight end on 
his flag football team. 


The fastest-growing name in the 
fast-lube business. 


GM dealers are serious about putting service back in the service department. And the phenomenal 
growth of Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube” Plus (over 2000 dealerships in less than 7 months) proves it. 


In 29 minutes or less, your Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus dealer will 
do a complete oil change with GM Goodwrench’ Oil, AC Duraguard 
Filter and 10-point maintenance check. For a lot less than you 
might expect! PLUS... you get his exclusive Fast or Free | 
Guarantee. If your Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus takes —— 
longer than 29 minutes—the next one is free! BD cgecwrer | Bae 


So try Mr. Goodwrench® Quick Lube Plus...for a change. To find | == 


the nearest participating Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus 3 ~~. Bee 
dealership, phone 1-800-GM USE US. . Pe | 
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Mr. Goodwrench keeps quality on the road. 


29 minutes or less. Guaranteed. 01991 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Guarantee applies to GM cars and light trucks. See your participating dealer for details. 


| attended a race at Hiawatha Park 
last year in which there was a triple 
dead heat. Was that the first time it’s 
happened in harness racing? 

R. L., Toronto 


It's not that unusual. Indeed, a triple dead | 


heat for win in harness racing had taken 
place 15 times before the race you 
saw. 


Who holds the record for most 
extra-inning home runs in a 
career? 

A. N., New York 
Willie Mays had 22 extra-inning 
homers in his career. The active 
leader, Jack Clark, was second over- 
all with 17 entering the 1991 
season. 


Why do the Atlanta Braves 
wear the letters “JWM” on 
their uniform sleeves? 

C. D., Williams, Ariz. 
The letters “JWM” are in memory of 
the late John Mullen, who was the 
Braves assistant general manager 
until his death before this season. 


What school and what confer- 
ence had the most players 
drafted by the NFL this year? 
My brother says Notre Dame 
had more players and the Big Ten had 
the most of any conference. | say it 
was Miami and the Pac-10. 

J. H., Mill Valley, Calif. 
You're both half-right. Miami had the most 
players drafted with 11, followed by Notre 
Dame with nine. However, the Big Ten led 
all conferences with 39, followed by the 
Pac-10 with 37. 


I saw a report on television about a 
speed skater from Mexico. Was this a 
joke, or is there really speed skating 
in Mexico? 

T. W., Waukesha, Wis. 
There is, indeed, speed skating south of the 
border. The skater you saw the documen- 
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tary on was Jose Miguel Castaneda Pal- 
omera. He plans to represent Mexico in the 
1992 Winter Olympics in Albertville, 
France. Castafeda, 28, trains in Austin, 
‘Texas. 

“In Europe and Canada, where winter 
sports are common, people are very suppor- 


In the SEC’s divisional setup, Mississippi State 
and Florida won't run into each other as often. 


tive,” he says. “I don't have to explain. In 
places like ‘Texas, they don't take you seri- 


ously unless you play football or baseball.” 


When did European golfers become 
eligible for the Ryder Cup? Wasn’t it 
just the U.S. against Great Britain for 
years? 

S. F., Columbus, Ohio 
The Ryder Cup was contested between 
American golfers and British golfers from 
1921 until 1973. With the United States 
dominating the competition, the British 
team was bolstered by the addition of Irish 
players. In 1979 the field was expanded to 
include Europeans against Americans. The 
first European golfers in the Ryder Cup 
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were Spain's Seve Ballesteros and Antonio 


Garrido. 


In his seven no-hitters, how many 
batters has Nolan Ryan struck out? 
How many has he walked? 

D. F., San Antonio 
Ryan, who pitched his seventh no- 
hitter on May 1, struck out 12, 17, 
15, 9, 11, 14, and 16 batters, respec- 
tively, for a total of 94. He walked a 
total of 26. 


The Southeastern Confer- 
ence now has 12 teams and 
has split into two six-team di- 
visions. The league is planning 
a playoff for its football cham- 
pionship. Does any other ma- 
jor conference do that? 

K. J., Oxford, Miss. 
No. The NCAA has a bylaw permit- 
ting a playoff for a Division I] confer- 
ence that has 12 members and wants 
to decide the conference football 
champion through an interdivisional 
matchup. Although it was not meant 
for Division I play, there is no provi- 
sion in the bylaw excluding the 
bigger schools from a playoff. 


How many Super Bowl cham- 
pions failed to make the play- 

offs the next year? 
K. B., Ayer, Mass. 
It's happened to seven Super winners. The 
first were the Green Bay Packers, who didn't 
make the playoffs in 1968 after winning 
Super Bow! II in January of that year. The 
1970 Kansas City Chiefs, the 1980 Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, the 1981 Oakland Raiders, 
the 1982 San Francisco 49ers, the 1987 New 
York Giants, and the 1988 Los Angeles 
Raiders also missed the playoffs following 
Super Bowl championships. a 


To uncover obscure sports facts, settle wagers, 


| or unravel confusing trivia, send your ques- 
| tions to: Inside Out, 990 Grove Street, Evans- 


ton, Illinois 60201. 


There are shoes and then there 
are shoes. Today, after years of R & D, 
we proudly introduce neither. 

Catapult. 

At it's core is a working piece of 
machinery that cushions, stabilizes 
and propels. You have to wear it to 
appreciate the uncanny sensation of 
Thehader Naving some- 
jeimers thing lift against 
Ze your foot. It's 

made from a 

carbon fiber 
composite, so 
it’s ROR strong, yet practically 
weightless. (The same composite is 
used to make Stealth fighters, a 
slightly more expensive means of in- 
vading enemy airspace. ) 
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™ Beneath the component is a crys- 
tal rubber bushing. When you impact, 
it compresses, then transfers some of 
that energy into a thrusting sensation 
as the component recovers its original 
shape. If you think of a trampoline, 
youll get the idea. 

= Stabilizing bars of carbon fiber 
give both medial and lateral support. 

m@ And finally, a sealed chamber 
provides lightweight cushioning and 
enhances the performance of the 
Catapult heel spring. 

Four interworking systems 
which make shoes that rely on air a 
pretty thin excuse for technology. 

Catapult. 

Maybe it's time 
they raised the basket. 
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INTERVIEW 


Deion Sanders 


On his marketing: ‘I manipulated the hell out of the press’ 
On idols: “Deion is Deion. I don’t compare myself to nobody’ 
On his mortality: “Hey, K.C. dropped Bo like a piece of meat’ 


ID EION SANDERS IS ALMOST 
| ready to talk to Instpe Sports. Al- 
most, but not quite. First, he must put the 
cellular phone back in the bag that sits 
alongside his locker. At this moment, San- 
ders is bare-chested. A thick gold cross 
hangs from a chain around his neck. A 
glossy dollar sign is affixed to the baseball 
cap on his head. Say this for Deion (Prime 
Time) Sanders: He's got a little Reggie Jack- 
son in him. Love him or hate him, but you 
cannot ignore him. He's a two-sport athlete 
who, at 24, is not quite the straw that stirs 
the drink so much as he is the caffeine in it. 

Sanders is an Atlanta Falcons defensive 
back/kick returner of some renown who is 
trying to make it as a baseball player, too. 
But don’t mention the B-word to “Neon 
Deion,” for it was Bo Jackson, the most regal 
two-sport star, who once said of Sanders’ 
big-talkin’ ways: “I don't think it’s good to sit 
up and brag all the time. The only people I 
know getting in high places by running their 
mouth are politicians.” (Of course, Prime 
Time terms any kind of criticism “bojunk,” 
though his terminology seems only 
coincidental.) 

Deion is the first modern-day athlete to 
hit a major league home run and score a 
National Football League touchdown in the 
same week, but he has had his struggles in 
both sports. Sanders hit just .178 in two 
stints with the New York Yankees, who 
released him last September. He then signed 
a reported one-year, $650,000 contract with 
the Atlanta Braves in January. Sanders’ 
football contract mandates that he must 


leave the Braves on July 31 to report to the | 
training camp of the Falcons; he is entering | 


the third year of his four-year, $4.4 million 
deal with the Falcons. He has proved to be 
an electrifying punt returner and a top-flight 
cover man for Jerry Glanville’s men in black, 
but his tackling has been spotty. 


“People say a guy can play two sports, but 
I say, “How well?’” says New York Giants 


general manager George Young. “I mean, | 


how can you split your dedication?” 

Braves manager Bobby Cox says Sanders 
will have to make a decision within two 
years to concentrate full-time on one sport. 
“You can't wait forever in baseball,” says 
Cox. And Cox, who sent Sanders down to 
AAA Richmond in May, predicts a full-time 
Deion might hit 15 homers, steal 50 bases, 
and hit .300 in a full baseball season. 

Earlier this season, Andre Rison sat out in 
the Fulton County Stadium bleachers during 
several Braves games. Rison is the Falcons’ 
All-Pro wideout, not to mention Sanders’ 
best football friend. However, Rison, who 
wants Sanders to play only football, has an 
admission to make. “I always wish him well, 
but sometimes I want Deion to strike out,” 
he says. “That way, there won't be any ifs, 
ands, or buts.” 

INSIDE SPORTS: You once said, “I’m not 
only an athlete, but an entertainer.” Could 
you elaborate on that? 


| DEION SANDERS: | go beyond the call of 


being an ordinary football-baseball player. I 
try to give the fans that feel like they are on 
the field, like they are me. They are gonna 
catch a punt return or they are on base 
getting ready to steal, getting the chance to 
excel. The fans want something extra. The 
everyday athlete gets old. Anybody can be 
the everyday athlete. That's not me. 
IS: How do you transfer that feeling? 
DS: Some people have that . . . I call it “it.” 
Like Andre Rison has that “it.” Sometimes I 
watch a film and see myself high-stepping 
down the sidelines or getting excited when I 
steal a base, and I’m not even aware of that 
“it” until I see it the next day. It’s just that 
“tt.” It’s that aura in you. 

Let me say it like this: I could stand right 
here and another big-time athlete who's 


proved himself far more than I have could 
stand over there. You have a crowd of 100 
people, and I'll get 51 of those people over to 
see me because I got “it.” 

1S: What other athletes have had that “it”? 
DS: Muhammad Ali had that “it.” Rickey 
Henderson has “it.” 

See, I get excited when I do my job. We 
get paid so much damn money we can get ex- 
cited at least every once in a while. I don't 
think we should be criticized because we 
want to dance in the endzone or have a good 
time with the job, because I love my job. 
IS: What are you trying to achieve by 
playing two sports? 

DS: Success. I don't just want it to be 
“Deion Sanders plays football and baseball.” 
I want it to be “Deion Sanders is good at 
football and at baseball.” That’s what I want 
to achieve. | feel like I can be as good as I 
want to be 1n football. Football is so natural. 
Baseball is a lot of hard work and really is a 
challenge for me. 

IS: What aspect of baseball has been most 
difficult for you? 

DS: Just learning to accept failure. Being a 
defensive back, we make one wrong move 
and it’s six points. You break up 10 passes and 
get beat once, you've still been beat for six 
points. In baseball, I can fail seven times 
[out of 10] and still be a superstar. I’m not 
used to that. Terry Pendleton tells me, “D, 
you cant get a hit every time.” I get upset 
when I know I’m right ona pitch and don't get 
a hit. | want to do well so bad that I can just 
taste it. 

1S: What numbers in baseball would be suc- 
cessful? 


| DS: I could bat .100, but if I get on base 
| twice a game. . 


. I go by my on-base 
percentage. I feel like that’s my batting 
average because if I get on base, it’s a 
double—and | might steal third. Most of the 
time I get on base, Otis Nixon and myself, 
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we score runs, sO scoring runs Is success— 
not what I’m hitting or how many runs | 
drive in. I'd rather be driven in. I'd rather set 
the table. I like to be the starter, the igniter, 
and then let Dave [Justice], Ronnie [Gant], 
or Terry drive me in. 

IS: What did you learn from your brief 
experience with the Yankees? 

DS: That was a damn nightmare. Wait a 
minute. [Deion slips an M.C. Hammer disc 
into his CD player. | This always puts me ina 
better mood to talk. 

In New York, there was so much pressure 
put upon me to come in and do the job right 
away. | went in with that football mentality. 
IS: What does that mean, “football mental- 
ity”? 

DS: That means you are gonna do it and 
youre gonna do it now, instead of wait, learn, 
and be patient. That doesn't work. 

IS: Was it even more difficult for you trying 
to do it in New York? 

DS: Hell, yeah. You've got those butt- 
hounds after you every day. That's why I 
respect Don Mattingly so much. He’s been 
successful year after year in New York. 


That's a hell of a thing. If you can be — 


successful in New York, you can be success- 
ful anywhere. 

IS: And you were playing center field in 
Yankee Stadium. 

DS: That was a dream come true. Everyone 
wants to experience the Yankees, but | think 
it's hard for a young player to experience the 
Yankees when they are losing. Every time 
you do something you are gonna get crit- 


icized for it. You are supposed to come up || 


and be the savior, and it just didn’t work out. 

But that taught me a lot about friends. 
When I was offered all that money [a 
multimillion dollar offer from Yankees 
owner George Steinbrenner that later was 
rescinded], a lot of people changed. A lot of 
my friends and my teammates changed. I 
was offered all this money, and they didn't 
appreciate it. 

The thing I hate about the difference 
between both sports is baseball players will 
always say, ‘You've only put in this much 
time’ or “This guy’s young and he thinks he’s 
this and that.’ In football, you come on the 
field and you get respect. In baseball, Ken 
Griffey Jr.—he’s produced, and older guys 
are saying, ‘Oh, he's a hot dog. He hasn't put 
inno time.’ Time, hell! When the guy plays, 
he does his job. That's what it’s all about. 
1S: How do you respond to the theory that 
by playing two sports, rather than focusing 
entirely on one, youre not as good as you 
could be in either sport? 

DS: | don't feel like that’s true because I’ve 
played both sports since | was six years old. 
I know how to turn the other sport off. My 
attorney was just telling me I have a photo 
shoot Wednesday and he wanted me to wear 


Success for Deion is getting on base: ‘I’d rather setthe table.’ __ 


a football suit. I said: “Hell, no. I’m not 
gonna put on a football suit until it’s football 
season.” You gotta know when to separate 
the two. 

1S: Why do you want to play both sports? 
DS: Because | feel like I've been blessed 
with the ability to play both. And I’m not 
gonna cheat myself. When I will stop [play- 
ing one sport] is when I feel like I’m not 
helping the team. Then there would be no 
reason to play both. 

IS: What was your reaction to Bo Jackson's 
career-threatening hip injury? 


—things I don't want to get into—I still am 
very sympathetic for him. He's done a lot for 
the sports world, man. And I might be 
prejudiced for saying this, but he’s another 
brother, another black athlete. Not enough 
black athletes make it in this world, and | 
just hate to see a great one like that go down. 


| 1S: Does Jackson's injury make you pause to 


think about your own two-sport vulnerabil- 
ity? 

DS: The only thing that made me think was: 
“Prime Time, take care of your financial 
business. Make sure all of your accounts are 
in order. If you get hurt you want to be taken 
care of for the rest of your life. You want to 
be financially stable.” That's the only thing it 
made me think of. 

1S: So it made you think about your sports 
mortality? 

DS: They dropped Bo like a piece of meat in 


| Kansas City. It made me realize that, hey, 
DS: | was sad for the guy. Considering some | 
of the negative things he has said about me | 


youre getting paid well, but you are being 
used for your talents. When an organization 
feels like you can't do for them anymore, 
that’s it. 

IS: Why did you want to play for the 
Braves? 

DS: Because the Braves are a young team 
on the rise. Young—that’s the biggest rea- 
son. When you jump into an older team, I feel 
like there's a lot of animosity toward you. 
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Being a young guy with reporters around 
you and giving you a lot of exposure, it gives 
you a negative atmosphere. 

IS: Is that what you sensed in New York 
with the Yankees? 

DS: | sensed that very much in New York. 
But being here, where all the guys are young 
and coming together, we're close, real tight. 
Everybody here wants to see me succeed. | 
don’t think there’s nobody on this team who 
wants to see me fail. 

IS: Andre Rison says he hollers to you from 
the bleachers when he attends Braves 
games. 

DS: Yeah, I hear him. You know, all the 
people up there [with the Falcons] call me 
“Time” or “Prime.” Here, they call me Deion 
or “D.” If my phone rings and somebody says 
“Prime,” then I know it’s a football player. 
1S: How does playing two sports in the same 
city affect you from a marketing standpoint? 
DS: It’s great. But the thing about me: I’ll 
never be one of those guys who gets all the 
endorsements, because I’m a real person, 
man. I don’t care how another person feels 
about me, because I’m gonna tell the truth. 
You will never see Deion Sanders endorsing 
Burger King when I know damn well that I 
go to McDonald's. I can't do that. I can't get 
myself to lie to the public. I can't say I like 
Bud Light, or whatever, knowing I never 
take alcohol in my life. 


1S: You have said you were planning how to 
market yourself when you were in high 
school in Fort Myers, Fla., and at Florida 
State. 

DS: And that’s what I did. I marketed myself 
to $2 million a year—because I was “Prime 
Time.” I was something different in college. 
I was an entertainer instead of just a normal 
defensive back. That made me a lot of money 
coming right out of college, and a lot of 
exposure. The rest is up to me. 

IS: Will you have to drop one sport at some 
point? 

DS: People say that. If the front office puts 
pressure on you to do so, you would have to 
do it then, but in my mind, | don't want to. 
That’s part of being unique. Playing two 
sports—people just don't do that. I wish | 
was 6'6”; then I'd play basketball, too. 

IS: Do you feel you've been misunderstood? 
If so, why? 

DS: Very much so, but I feel like it’s starting 
to clear up a little bit. The whole scenario 
was: I was a little ahead of my time in 
college. I was 20 in age, 30 in my mind. I 
knew what I wanted to accomplish. I knew 
how much money I| wanted to make. I knew 
how much money it was gonna take to take 
care of my family, and I had a plan to attain 
that. Therefore, I manipulated the hell out 
of the press to get my name out there and to 
get what I wanted. Once I'd done so, and 


made my money, | didn’t need them any- 
more. 

Therefore, I didn’t want to be bothered 
with them. They want to hear Deion say this 
and that, [but] I didn’t want any of that 
bojunk. That’s not me. 

Therefore, once they sensed they were 
being used—and they had gotten used— 
they tried to get me back. They started 
writing negative stuff, writing stuff that 
wasn't even said. The power of the press is 
enormous, you know that. They were trying 
to get me back. 

Now they think they’ve done their job, and 
I’m persevering. Now we're even. We'll call 
it a truce. Now I’m finally starting to get 
things credited to me. 
1S: What is your public image? 

DS: | really can't say because it’s changed. 
1S: From what to what? 

DS: It’s changing from a young guy who 
cares only about money and jewelry. You 
know, one thing that hurt me once was when 
somebody said, “The only things that Deion 
Sanders cares about are money, jewelry, 
women, and cars.” I got my girl and my baby 
at the house, so how in the hell can you print 
something like that? 

If you went to my hometown in Fort 
Myers, | could take you around in a car and 
point out the dope dealers to you. This guy, 
this guy. Neck full of jewelry. Nice car, nice 
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car. Every time [ go home, I take all of my 
jewelry because | wear it all. I want the kids 
to say, “There's Prime Time. That's positive. 
He's done good. He's successful.” 

IS: As a kid, who were your heroes? 

DS: Muhammad Ali, Hank Aaron—The 
Hammer!—and O.J. Simpson. I’ve met Hank 
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Aaron. I want to meet O.J. Simpson and 
Muhammad Alli. 
1S: Do you pattern yourself after any foot- 
ball or baseball player? 
DS: That's the thing about it: Rickey Hen- 
derson is my man. And Otis Nixon. Rickey 
has speed and a complete game. Otis is the 
kind of guy who is good but never got the 
opportunity. He's been hanging on. He's 
tough and he fights. Those are my guys. 
But to actually pattern myself after an- 
other athlete, I feel like there’s no other 
person in the world, a reporter or somebody 
else, who could say, “Deion is trying to be 
like that guy.” Deion is Deion. And I don't 
compare myself to nobody. 
IS: Do you dislike the Bo comparison? 
DS: | hate it. I hate it because were two 
separate athletes. He's a big guy. Compare 
Bo to [Jose] Canseco, or somebody like that. 
Compare me to a guy like Otis Nixon or to 
Vince Coleman. I’m a small guy, a guy with 
speed. Or to Rickey. Rickey is big, but he’s 
our size. It’s just like: compare me to Bo, 
compare Bo to me. Put Bo at the cornerback 
position, then you'll see what the hell he can 
do. That's the toughest job in the game. 
IS: How do you like playing for Jerry Glan- 
ville? 


DS: Jerry Glanville’s a good guy. Reminds 
me a lot of myself. 

IS: How so? 

DS: Jerry Glanville don't give a damn about 
what nobody says about him. 

IS: The Falcons spent their top draft pick in 
1991 to select a cornerback and also ac- 


ad ¥ 


quired veteran cornerback Tim McKyer 


during the offseason. As a cornerback, how | 


do you react to that? 

DS: I’m happy to have some players like 
that, [including] one that’s already proved he 
can definitely do the job. But the Falcons had 
to do something. A lot of people say they 
done it because I was gonna get the hell out 
of there soon to play [only] baseball, but we 
only have one other cornerback signed, 
besides myself. Everybody else from last 
year is gone. They had to do something. 

1S: Your contract calls for you to leave the 
Braves on July 31 to report to the Falcons. 
What if the Braves are in the pennant race on 
July 31 and you're a big contributor? 

DS: If the Braves are in the pennant race 
and I’m playing well, getting on base, scor- 
ing runs, producing for the team, it’s going to 
be very interesting. Very interesting. 

1S: But doesn't the contract already say you 
must join the Falcons at that time? 

DS: Yeah, the contract says that. The 
contract says Rickey Henderson's supposed 
to make $3 million for the next two years, 
but I bet Rickey will make more money than 
that, right? 

IS: Whichis to say, contracts can be broken? 


| DS: Contracts can be broken. 


IS: Are you aware that your Falcons buddy, 
Rison, says he roots for you to strike out 
when you play for the Braves? 
DS: He don't want me to stay with baseball. 
But he says he wants to steal some bases. 
Andre says he wants to play baseball now. I 
got a batting cage in the yard, and all the 
[Falcons] guys come over to 
hit. They say they are gonna 
play baseball. Big Jamie 
Dukes, Andre—lotta guys, 
man. You should see them 
hitting down in the cage. 
IS: Were you concerned 
when the Braves signed Otis 
Nixon in April? He plays the 
game in a style similar to 
yours. 
DS: | was happy as hell, man. 
Otis is helping me so much to 
learn the game. It’s a dream 
come true. I hate sitting on 
the damn bench, but when 
the guys are doing their jobs 
I'm happy for them. 
IS: How many bases could 
you steal in a year as a full- 
time player? 
DS: Hopefully, as many as 
Otis. We've got this competi- 
tion between ourselves. The 
loser will have to fully dress 
the other guy. Shoes, socks, 
underwear, everything. He's 
gonna have to dress me fully, 
up and down. He's one of my 
best friends. 
IS: Who are you closest with on the 
Falcons? 
DS: Andre. He's like my little brother. 
Andre is just like me but a little more wild. 
Andre calls me a nerd because | don't drink, 
smoke, or stay out too late. I'm real, real 
mellow, man, away from my football job. 
IS: You made a statement once after the 
Falcons had suffered a 45-3 loss to the 49ers 
in Candlestick Park in 1989. The fans booed 
you for stepping out of bounds on a kickoff 
return late in the game. Afterward you said: 
“They'll have to get up in the morning at 6 
o'clock and go to work. I may get up and go 
to the bank and count my money. I don't care 
about those people.” How do you view that 
remark, upon reflection? 
DS: You know, people don't kick the ball off 
to me. They squib kick it. At that point the 
ball was sitting right there, and when I 
looked up about 10 damn guys were right 
there. And [the crowd] wanted me to go get 
killed. I took the ball and ran out of bounds, 
and they booed like hell. 

[really meant that [statement], but it hurt 
me inside because to all of the people in 
Atlanta and to all of the other people around 


| the country, [didnt mean that. That was one 
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of the biggest mistakes in my life, saying 
that. I went home later that year and my 
stepfather was getting up to go to work. He 
woke me, just moving things in the kitchen. 
It was about 6 o'clock, and I said to myself, 
“Damn!” 

I didn’t mean it to everyone else, just to 
those damn people [in Candlestick]. It’s just 
like when fans cheer when a ball almost hits 
a guy. That pisses me off, makes me sick. I 
don't hate a man off the field; I hate some 
players I play against on the field, but I don't 
ever wish another man to get injured. 

IS: You prayed for Bo after he suffered his 
hip injury? 

DS: | prayed for Bo, and I pray for anybody I 
see getting hurt on the field. It really scares 
you sometimes. When I got that knee injury 
last year, that scared me. I played the whole 
year with my knee totally messed up. I had 
to get arthroscopic surgery when it was 
over. And I played the whole year. I never let 
nobody know how bad it was because I hate 
training rooms. You go in the training room 
once, youre gonna stay in there. I feel bad 
seeing athletes hurt. [ look down the road. I 
look past football, past sports. 

1S: What do you see? 


In pro football the pressure is onon every 
play: ‘I get excited when I do my job.’ 


DS: I see a Prime Time Center for kids. 
We'll have black schoolbuses—lI love black 
—going to pick children up from school, just 
like a regular schoolbus, to take them 


straight to the center. They'll do their | 


homework. They'll have football, baseball, 
basketball facilities. The girls will have 


cheerleading coaches. People in the commu- 
nity will help them do their homework. 

1S: Where would you want to locate the 
Prime Time Center? 

DS: In Atlanta. That’s my dream, and that’s 
gonna happen. I want to be able to walk in 
there and see a million kids having a good 
time. Black kids, white kids, Puerto Rican 
kids, Chinese kids—every color kid in the 
world having a good time. The big drug 
problem now is right there when the kids get 
out of school. 

IS: Your daughter Deiondra was born in 
April 1990. How do you like fatherhood? 
DS: I love fatherhood. It’s changed me a lot. 
Deiondra is beautiful. I really wanted a kid. 
Baseball made me have a kid. | saw the older 
guys on the team in New York, and they had 
children run up to them when they come off 
the road or after the games, and I really got 
jealous of them. Now, I have to do some 
things different in my life because that’s the 
way I want my daughter to see me. 

IS: How so? 

DS: I don't want my daughter to see this guy 
who people think is so arrogant and this- 
and-this. Even though I don't care, I think 
about Eh daughter. How would I feel? The 
thing about me is people al- 


tion about me. Then, after they 
meet me, it’s different. 

IS: Are you married to Car- 
olyn Chambers, Deiondra’s 
mother? 

DS: I would never say. 

IS: Why? 

DS: Because they put how 
much money [I make in the 
paper, they put everything I do 
in the paper. That's the only 
thing that’s personal. To me, it 
shouldn't make a difference to 
other people. How should they 
view me different if I’m mar- 
ried or not? Because girls are 
gonna be girls. Women are still 
gonna come at me when I’m at 
the club or doing whatever. 


forward 30 years, what do you 
hope people then will say when 
they reflect back on your ca- 
reers in baseball and football? 


Muhammad Ali: ‘A baaaaad 
maaaaan!’ This guy was not 
just a baseball player, a football 
player. He was an entertainer. He was 
something.” J 


Atlanta-based writer GARY POMERANTZ 
got a good workout covering this energetic 
two-sport (for now) entertainer. This ts 
Garys first work for INSIDE SPORTS. 
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ways have a pre-conceived no- | 


IS: If you could turn the clock — 


DS: “That, boy, he was like | 
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JOE MONTANA SPECIAL SECTION 


By GLENN DICKEY, IRA MILLER, 
and BARRY WILNER 


HERE HAVE BEEN MANY OUT- 
standing quarterbacks in pro foot- 
ball history, but the quarterbacks 
who are most highly rated are those who 
won championships. That’s why the names 
of Otto Graham, Johnny Unitas, Roger 
Staubach, and Terry Bradshaw usually come 
up in any discussion of the best of all time. 
Joe Montana's name can be added to that 
list now, and perhaps at the top. Like 
Bradshaw, Montana has won four Super 
Bowls, and his performance is even more 
Impressive than Terry’s. The Steelers de- 
fense was actually the most important fac- 
tor in the team’s first two Super Bowl 
victories, with Bradshaw coming to the 


front only for the last two. Montana was the 
key for the 49ers from the beginning, as 
reflected in his three Super Bowl MVP 
awards. 

What makes Joe so good? 

“He's a great athlete,” says his former 
coach with the 49ers, Bill Walsh. “Some 
people overlook that part of it. He has great 
body control, beautifully coordinated move- 
ment and agility. Beyond that, he’s coura- 
geous, instinctive, and resourceful. His 
quiet, reflective personality has sustained 
him for years. He's very coachable because 
of that personality.” 

Two other factors contribute to his suc- 
cess. The first is his mental approach. 


“There are just some people who have an 
unbelievable edge, and most of that edge is 
mental, not physical,’ says Randy Cross, a 
former 49ers offensive lineman. “Joe has 
that same kind of edge. He has the ability to 
focus so sharply on what has to be done, and 
the ability to improvise. You can put a play 
up on the blackboard, but that isn’t neces- 
sarily going to be the play he runs. He'll take 
it and improve on it. 

“Everybody has complete faith in Joe. 
There's no way you can coach that. There 
are a lot of quarterbacks who look like 
they're going to be All-Pro, but they don’t do 
it. Troy Aikman in Dallas has the ability, but 
he still has to prove he can play.” 
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Cross notes that Montana has an “almost 
telepathic communication” with his line- 
men, receivers, and running backs. “When 
he has to move, they know where he's going 
to be.” Former 49ers quarterback Guy Ben- 
jamin has noticed the same thing. “Joe has 
always had that extra sense, that extra feel, 
the ability to realize what his receivers will 
do if the play breaks down. 

“I remember one time when | was play- 
ing,” Benjamin says. “Mike Wilson had run a 
pass pattern, but I had to scramble because 
the blocking broke down. Mike stopped, and 
then he ran three or four more steps and was 
open. Even before he did that, I had thrown 
the ball, and it was right to him. When we 


were watching the films the next week, 
[then-49ers quarterback coach] Sam Wyche 
stopped it and said, ‘What the hell was that?’ 
because he had seen that the ball had left my 
hand before Mike made his move. Somehow, 
Mike knew where to go and I knew where he 
was going. 

“What I did once, Joe has done many, 
many times. That's what has made him 
great. He’s had that sense, especially with 
Dwight Clark but also with other receivers. 

“Joe can't throw the ball hard, and he’s not 
a great runner. It’s all inside. He has those 
intangibles. He has tremendous drive. He 
will not let another quarterback step on the 
field, and he'll play hurt. The great ones all 


have that drive. It’s almost fear. His whole 
identity is being Joe Montana. What would 
he do if he couldn't play?” 

One last factor has helped make Montana 
a great quarterback: the offensive system 
installed by Walsh. “Joe was the right man in 
the right place,” says Cross. “In another 
system, he might not have been so effective, 
but in this one he was a great quarterback.” 

“He's never had a great Pro Bowl,” Ben- 
jamin says, “because it’s somebody else's 
offense. This offense was just designed for 
him. He’s made it really work, but he might 
not have been able to do the same with an- 
other offense.” 

Most teams look first for a strong arm and 
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a take-charge personality in a quarterback. 
Montana has neither. Had he gone to an- 
other team he might never have had the 
opportunity to show what he could do. 
Walsh, who had developed an offense that 
emphasized high-percentage passing with 
few interceptions, fine-tuned that offense 
with Montana at the helm. 

“We took full advantage of his athletic 
ability and resourcefulness,” says Walsh. 
“Everything was designed to use what he 
had. We kept building on that over the years. 
The pass receivers would adjust to Joe's 
movement. We just got more and more so- 
phisticated and refined, and we were able to 
give Joe a great supporting cast, especially 
when we got Jerry Rice. 

“Joe has been great for the 49ers,” Walsh 
adds, “but the 49ers have also been great for 
Joe.” —GLENN DICKEY 


Timing Is Everything: 


The Right Man in the Right 
System at the Right Time 


HOUGH IT SOMETIMES SEEMS 
that Montana’s career in San Fran- 
cisco has been one long highlight 
film, there have been some important mile- 
stones along the way. The first came when 
the 49ers drafted him on the third round in 
1979. The question was not whether Mon- 
tana would be a great NFL quarterback but 


Montana had the steely gaze—and a Fu Manchu—as a rookie in’79. 


whether he could even play in the league, 
and for most teams the answer was no. 

“I think he was rated about 14th among 
the quarterbacks in the national scouting 
reports,” says Walsh, who drafted Montana 
and won three Super Bowls because of it. 
The rap on Montana was both physical and 
mental. He lacked a strong arm, and he'd had 
some differences of opinion with Notre 
Dame coach Dan Devine, so he hadn't 
started every game. 

Of course, Montana had also had some 
spectacular performances, particularly his 
now-legendary Cotton Bowl game against 
Houston, when he drove his team to three 
fourth-quarter touchdowns to win on the 
last play of the game. Most pro scouts and 
coaches disregarded that great perform- 
ance. Walsh didn't. 

Putting together his first draft for the 
49ers, Walsh was intrigued by Montana's 
big-play capability. “My feeling was that, if 
he could do it occasionally, we could coach 
him to do it regularly,” he says. “He had had 
some big games in college, so why not have a 
series of them with us?” 

The 49ers, who had been 2-14 the pre- 
vious season, needed help everywhere. 
Walsh wasn't certain that a starting quarter- 
back was a primary need. “There were 
many people who liked Steve DeBerg, who 
was our quarterback at the time,” he says. 
“Steve had a good arm, and he had some 
leadership qualities; he was a gritty guy. We 
couldn't be sure whether we were drafting a 
quarterback who would start for us or one 
who would be the back-up.” 

Still, Walsh, who has always been known 
for his ability to develop quarterbacks, was 
determined to draft a quarterback—but he 
didn’t have a first-round pick. The 49ers, 
who would have had the very first pick 
because of their horrendous record, had 
traded it away for an over-the-hill O.J. 
Simpson. Their first pick would be in the 
second round. 

Walsh knew he couldn't get Phil Simms, 
his first choice when he started his hunt for a 
quarterback, though he worked out Simms, 
among others. “I probably saw half a dozen 
quarterbacks,” he recalls, “and Sam Wyche 
saw about 10. We had a hard time making 
contact with Joe, so he was the last one I saw 
before the draft. I got him to see me in Los 
Angeles, and I worked him out with James 
Owens. 

“The minute I saw Joe move, there was no 
question in my mind that he was the best I'd 
seen. There were others in the organization 
who liked Joe, too—John McVay, Tony 
Razzano, John Ralston. I knew with the 
offense I planned to run Joe would be great. I 
knew there was a real future there.” 

The question: In what round should the 
49ers draft Montana? Walsh liked Owens, 
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Empire Strikes Back* 


Here's a great way to build a collection 
of your favorite movies—on laserdiscs! 
Just write in the numbers of the 3 
laserdiscs you want for $1.00 each, plus 
shipping and handling. In exchange, you 
simply agree to buy two more laserdiscs 
in the next year, at regular Club prices 
(currently as low as $29.95, plus 
shipping and handling)—and you may 
cancel membership at any time after 
doing so. 

Every four weeks (up to 13 times a 
year), you'll receive a Club mailing, 
reviewing our Director's Selection—plus 
scores of alternate choices, including 
many lower-priced laserdiscs. And you 
may also receive Special Selection 
mailings up to four times a year. (That's 
up to 17 buying opportunities a year). 

You buy only what you want-when 
you want it! If you want the Director's 
Selection, do nothing—it will be sent 
automatically. If you'd prefer an 
alternate selection, or none at all, just 
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mail the response card always provided 
by the date specified. And you'll always 
have 14 days to decide; if not, you may 
return the selection at our expense. 

There's a money-saving half-price 
Bonus Plan. If you continue your 
membership after fulfilling your 
obligation, you'll be eligible for our 
Bonus Plan. With each selection you 
buy at regular Club price, the plan 
currently allows you to take another 
selection of equal value or less at 50% 
off...so you'll continue to save money for 
as long as you remain a member. 

And there's a 10-day risk-free trial. 
We'll send details of the Club's 
operation with your introductory 
package. If not satisfied, return 
everything within 10 days for a full 
refund and no further obligation. 

For fastest service, use your 
credit card and our toll-free number. 
Call 24 hours a day: 


1-800-538-2233 
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lark and Montana, buddies on and off the field, led the 49ers to the 


big time. 


Montana's workout partner, because he felt 
that Owens, a college running back at 185 
pounds, could be converted to a wide re- 
ceiver and, with his speed (Owens was a 
world-class hurdler), become a dangerous 
deep threat for the 49ers. So, Walsh took 
Owens with his second-round pick, the first 
of the round. 

Former 49ers quarterback John Brodie, 
who was very high on Montana, called Walsh 
to ask why he hadn't taken Montana. “We'd 
talked with clubs around the league,” Walsh 
says, “and we didn't think anybody was going 
to take Joe before about the sixth round.” 
Since then, Bart Starr, then the coach of the 
Green Bay Packers, has said he would have 
taken Montana on the fourth round. “I be- 
lieve Bart because he’s an honorable man,” 
Walsh says, “but there are the Gil Brandts of 
the world who say now that they were 
pleading with their teams to take Joe on the 
first round.” 

Drafting Montana was the important first 
step, but he still had to be developed into a 
great quarterback. Walsh supplied the sys- 
tem, and he also nurtured Montana. In Joe’s 
first season, when he knew only a few plays, 
Walsh would put him into the game in situa- 
tions where he could look good, such as 


when the 49ers had the ball inside the other 
team’s 10. After Montana's second season, 
Walsh traded DeBerg. “Steve was a very te- 
nacious competitor,’ Walsh says. “I knew 
that as long as he was there Joe would have a 
hard time taking control of the team.” 

So, DeBerg was traded, and a star was 
born. —G.D. 


How To Go Up 
For the Ball and Come Down 
In the History Books 


N MONTANA’S THIRD SEASON 
the 49ers shocked the football world, 
and probably themselves as well, by 
going 13-3, the best record in the NFL. 
However, it wasn't until the 49ers beat the 
Dallas Cowboys in the NFC Championship 
Game—completing an 89-yard drive and 
scoring the winning touchdown on a last- 


second pass from Montana to Dwight Clark 
—that the 49ers and Montana were really 
taken seriously. “That was an indication of 
things to come,” says Benjamin, the team’s 
backup quarterback as well as a good friend 
of Montana's. “It was the first time that 
people really took notice of how he could 
take a team from behind. He's done that so 
many times since, but that game gave him 
confidence, and it gave the team confidence 
in him.” 

“The Dallas game was a huge game for 
Joe,” says Cross, now an analyst for CBS on 
NFL games. “He had talked so much about 
beating the Cowboys because they had said, 
yeah, the 49ers had a good season, but we're 
the Dallas Cowboys. Ed (Too Tall) Jones 
had said he didn't have any respect for the 
49ers. 

“Joe was extremely pumped up. He has 
never been a rah-rah guy, but there's a fiery 
side to him, which showed in this game. 
Early in the game he hit Dwight for a touch- 
down, and he went looking for Too Tall. He 
got right in his face and said, ‘Respect that! 
Respect that!’ Were all looking at each other 
and thinking, ‘Is this the quiet guy we 
know?” 

The 49ers outplayed the Cowboys for 
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most of that game, outgaining them 393 
yards to 250, but some questionable officiat- 
ing calls kept Dallas in the game. With less 
than five minutes remaining, the 49ers 
trailed 27-21 and were back on their own 11. 

Nobody realized it, but the Montana 
magic was about to kick in. 

“Joe is so incredibly focused,” says Ben- 
jamin. “In that situation, the quarterback 
has to calm himself. He may be fired up, but 
he cant let that emotion dominate him. 

“In a critical moment like that Joe is so 
into the game he’s almost in a heightened 
state of consciousness. Fans are much more 
nervous in that situation. People think of Joe 
and they say, ‘Boy, is he cool,’ but it’s more 
than that. He's almost oblivious to every- 
thing else that’s going on.” 

Cross says the team had great confidence 
in Montana at that point. “We knew what he 
had done with that game in the Cotton Bowl, 
and the year before hed brought us back 
against New Orleans [from a 35-3 halftime 
deficit to a 38-35 overtime victory] in a 
game that is still considered the best come- 
back in NFL history.” Montana knew it, too. 
“It was a very confident feeling in the 
huddle,” he said after that game. “We had to 
move the ball, and we knew we could.” 

erica. rr —|SCCross protected Montana for 10 
eS ie a ____SCoé=pearrs and three Super Bowls. 
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What is mostly forgotten about that drive 
is that almost half of it came on runs—38 of 
the first 76 yards, in fact—bringing the 
49ers to the Dallas 13. After a first-down 
pass failed, another sweep got the 49ers six 
yards. “Joe was just as excited in the huddle 
about stomping the Cowboys with our run- 
ning game,” Cross recalls. “He's always been 
that way. He's not a guy who's unhappy if he's 
not passing the ball all the time, or if he's 
having a bad day in the statistics. He's into 
winning, and he doesn't care how it's done.” 

However, with third-and-four from the 
Dallas 7, it was time to throw. “The play was a 
combination of Joe’s great instincts and poise, 
and one in which we had practiced what to do 
if it broke down,” says Walsh. “Thank good- 
ness that Joe's instincts took over.’ 

Montana was supposed to hit Fred Solo- 
mon cutting into the middle of the field. 
However, Solomon was double-teamed. He 
looked for his alternate receiver, Clark, but 
Too Tall Jones had his hands up and Montana 
didn’t think he could throw over the 6'9" 
defensive end. He brought the ball down and 
took a couple of quick steps to the right. In 
retrospect, that probably made the play. 

“Football players are so programmed,” 
says Benjamin. “Almost instinctively, you 
react to what's happening. When something 
unexpected like that happens it throws the 
defense off momentarily.” 


Montana lofted the ball to Clark, giving 
Dwight a chance to catch it by jumping over 
Dallas cornerback Everson Walls, who was 
about six inches shorter. “Everybody for- 
gets that Joe and Dwight used to play bas- 
ketball all the time, and they were good bas- 
ketball players,” says Cross. Clark jumped 
and made the touchdown catch that has ever 
since been known in San Francisco as “The 
Catch.” 

“After the game,’ Walsh says, “Paul 
Brown said Joe was throwing the ball away. 
Paul didn’t remind himself that that was the 
way we taught that play when I coached for 
him.” —(G.D. 


Warning to the NFL: 
The Montana Machine Is Now 
Operating at Full Speed 


HE 49ERS—AND MONTANA'S 
—first Super Bowl was played in 
Pontiac, Mich., the first time the 
Super Bowl had been played in a cold- 


weather city. That probably was an advan- 
tage for the 49ers. “There wasnt the carni- 
val atmosphere we had when the game was 
at Stanford the next time we played in it,” 
remembers Benjamin. “This time we 
couldn't go outside because of the snow and 
cold, and we couldn't drive very far because 
it was Icy. 

“IT remember Joe was more nervous than 
I'd ever seen him. He was fidgety all week. 
He really paid attention and spent a lot of 
time with the game plan. He wanted to have 
total command of it.” 

Some of the. 49ers thought they would 
never even get to the game. One of the two 
buses carrying players and coaches, includ- 
ing Montana, was stalled in a massive traffic 
jam caused by the motorcade of then-Vice 
President George Bush. Walsh admitted 
later that he feared they might have to walk 
the final mile to the stadium, but the traffic 
jam finally eased and they were able to drive 
in, a scant 45 minutes before game time. 

In the dressing room, Montana suggested 
they play a Kenny Loggins record, “This Is 
It.” The record was played over and over. 
“The song has a message,” says Cross. “You 
have a once-in-a-lifetime chance, and as the 
song says, ‘This is your miracle.’ You have to 
grab it.” 

The 49ers did. Walsh often has said this 
was his least talented Super Bowl team. “We 
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had very little firepower,” he says. “Every- 
thing was geared to a five- to seven-yard 
gain, so we had to execute perfectly. And, of 
course, we had Joe, who was so resourceful. 
Even when a play broke down he was able to 
improvise and get something out of it.” 

The first time the 49ers got the ball they 
scored, going 68 yards, using an unbalanced 
line for the first time and often catching 
Cincinnati in the wrong defense. Montana 
threw on five of the first six plays and capped 
the drive with a quarterback sneak for the 
score. In the second quarter the 49ers 
marched 92 yards for a touchdown to make 
it 14-0, with Montana throwing to Earl 
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Cooper for the touchdown. Two more drives 
got them field goals to make it 20-0 at 
halftime. 

“Again, it was the machinelike precision 
of the offense that Joe directed,” says Walsh. 
“It was diversity and execution, and Joe was 
the primer who could make the delicate play 
when he had to. Our drives in the first half of 
that Super Bowl were comparable to the 
drive against Dallas. Joe was letter-perfect.” 

Cross remembers it much the same way. 
“We had everything going,” he says. “Joe 
was hitting everything in sight. We were 
laughing and giggling—and then, in the 
second half, it turned into a football game.” 


INSIDE SPORTS 


Walsh had always regarded the Bengals 
as a much superior team physically—“I 
think they had something like 10 first-round 
picks playing’”—and Cincinnati started to 
prove that in the second half. The Bengals 
scored two touchdowns and were just 
stopped on a great play in the second half 
when the 49ers got the ball with a little more 
than 10 minutes remaining in the game. 

On the sidelines, the 49ers knew what had 
to be done—and they were itching to meet 
the challenge. “I don't think there was ever a 
moment of doubt,” says Keith Fahnhorst, an 
offensive tackle in that game, “but I was 
getting a little nervous. We had to cool them 
off and get some momentum going.” 

As usual, it was Montana who did it. 
Because Cincinnati had been able to put so 
much pressure on Joe, Walsh called what he 
terms a “drift” pattern: Montana rolled 
right to get away from the pass rush; Mike 
Wilson cut to the inside, then to the sideline, 
and caught the ball at the 44, right in front of 
the Cincinnati bench. Bengals coach Forrest 
Gregg screamed at the officials because he 
thought Wilson was out of bounds, but the 
call stood. “That was a great play,’ says 
Cross, “one that couldn't have been made by 
many players—at either end of the play. It 
gave us some breathing room.” 

From that point the 49ers went to their 
running game, knowing they had only to get 
another field goal to put the game out of 
reach. Ray Wersching got that field goal and 
another one later. The Bengals scored a 
touchdown but fell short 26-21. 

Montana won the first of his record three 
Super Bowl most valuable player awards. He 
completed 14 of 22 passes for 157 yards, one 
touchdown, and no interceptions. Joe wasn't 
impressed, though. “Winning the first Super 
Bowl was great, but the game wasn't that 
great,” he said years later. “So, it was a little 
disappointing in that sense, but it was still 
great to win it.” —G.D. 


Our Day Will Come: 
The ‘Other Quarterback’ 
Gets the Last Laugh 


STRANGE THING HAPPENED 
to Montana when the 49ers went 
15-1 in 1984 and swept through the 
playoffs to reach the Super Bowl for the 
second time: He was virtually ignored. The 
other quarterback in the Super Bowl was the 
Miami Dolphins’ Dan Marino, who had set 
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Montana shredded Miami for 59 rushing yards in Super Bowl XIX. 
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an NFL record with 48 touchdown passes 
that season. 

“This was probably the first time that Joe 
was the ‘other quarterback,” Cross says 
with a laugh. “Everybody was talking about 
Marino and his receivers, Mark Clayton and 
Mark Duper, and how great the Miami of- 
fense was. It was going to be the Miami of- 
fense against the 49ers defense and, oh, 
yes, the 49ers would get the ball once in a 
while. 

“Joe took a lot of this to heart. He was 
highly motivated by the lack of respect—but 
that was typical of that year. We had by far 
the best team in the league, but we really 
didn't get recognized for that. If we'd been on 
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the East Coast we would have been en- 
shrined.” 

Montana's time would come. Though the 
media didn’t recognize it, the 49ers were far 
superior physically to the Dolphins. Walsh 
said that, when he walked by the Dolphins 
before the game, he thought that Don Shula 
had really worked a miracle to get his team 
there. 

The Dolphins also played a defense that 
could not stop the 49ers, double-covering 
wide receivers and leaving linebackers to 
cover running backs on pass patterns. 
“When we saw the films of Miami, we 
couldn’t wait to play them,” Cross recalls. 
“We knew they couldn't stop our running 
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game, and they would have to cover running 
backs on pass plays with their inside line- 
backers, which was a real mismatch.” 

The Miami defense had another flaw: 
When the linebackers turned their backs to 
follow the 49ers backs on pass plays, they 
couldnt watch Montana. “Just before the 
game,” says Walsh, “I told Joe to look for 
that. I didn’t want him running indiscrimi- 
nately, but if he saw the opening he was free 
to take off.” 

“Joe took advantage of every opportunity 
in that game,” says Cross. “Every time there 
was a problem Joe scrambled, and not just 
for positive yardage but for big plays.” 

Montana ran five times for 59 yards in the 
game, and his runs set up two of the first 
three 49ers touchdowns. On one 20-yard 
run, which came right in front of the 49ers 
bench, there were three men running in 
tandem down the sideline—Roger Craig, 
the linebacker covering him, and Montana. 
The linebacker never knew Joe was there. 

“They just couldn't stop Joe, whatever he 
wanted to do,” says Walsh. “One time, for 
instance, | remember he wanted to throw 
downfield and couldn't find a receiver, so he 
threw an outlet pass to Wendell Tyler, and 
Wendell quickly dashed through the second- 
ary and turned it into a 25-yard gain.” 

The game quickly turned into a rout—the 
49ers eventually won 38-16—and the ques- 
tion became: How many Super Bowl offen- 
sive records can be set? The 49ers got one 
with 537 total yards, Craig got two (three 
touchdowns, 18 points), and Montana got 
two more (331 passing yards and most rush- 
ing yards by a quarterback), as he again was 
named the game's MVP. 

“That was the kind of game you like to be 
involved in,” Montana says, “because every- 
thing went the right way for us. That's a 
great memory because we had such a great 
day offensively.” —(;./). 


This Time Montana’s 
Heroics Took Even His Own 
Breath Away 


HE 49ERS’ THIRD SUPER 
Bowl, in January 1989, was called 
by many the most exciting to that 
point, but it was exciting only because the 
49ers, much superior to the Cincinnati 
Bengals, didn't play their game offensively. 
The 49ers moved the ball throughout the 
game—they outgained the Bengals 
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451-229—but penalties and botched plays 
kept them from scoring a touchdown in the 
first three quarters. So, they found them- 
selves trailing 16-13 with just 3:10 left in the 
game and the ball on their own eight-yard 
line. The touchdown drive that followed was 
almost a mirror image of the one against 
Dallas in the 1981 NFC Championship 
Game, but it was accomplished with even 
less time. 

“T didn't think there was any doubt that we 
could get a field goal and tie the game,” says 
Cross, “but anybody who thought we could 
drive 92 yards for a touchdown, well, he had 
to be smoking something. Throughout that 
game Joe had been pretty much right on, but 
we had made a lot of stupid mistakes that 
had hurt us. I think there was a lot of 
frustration, for Joe and the rest of us, but we 
knew that with our offense we could move 
the ball.” 

“We didn't tell Joe anything,” Walsh says. 
“It was strictly going back to those things 
wed developed over so many years, plays 
we knew we could execute well. Joe had 


ss conferences were like family reunions for Montana and the national media. 


done that before, and he was going to be 
even better now than in some of his other big 
games because of his experience and confi- 
dence, plus the fact that we had some play- 
ers who could make big plays, like Jerry 
Rice.” 

“At times like that,” says Montana, “you 
get into a certain mode on the field and 
everything else is blocked out, like how 
much time is left. It’s really secondary at 
that point. You're really trying to live each 
play for that play and not looking forward to 
the next play, because if you don't keep the 
ball moving you won't have anything. I guess 
you can call it living for the moment.” 

However, even the famed Joe Cool isn't 
totally immune to pressure, and he showed 
it on that drive, hyperventilating at one point 
early in the drive. “It was crazy,” he says. “It 
had never happened to me before. I guess it 
was the excitement, maybe a little bit of the 
weather [the heat in Miami]. At that point 
you couldn't hear, so I was yelling plays at 
the top of my voice. Maybe it was because | 
used all of my oxygen—lI had to call every- 


thing about eight times—and it took every- 
thing I had. I was just standing there, and I 
went blank. I thought I was going to com- 
pletely pass out. 

“When | walked up to the center I thought 
for sure I was going to call time out. Then, 
my head seemed to clear, but as I took the 
snap that dizzy feeling came back. If you've 
held your breath too long or stood up too 
quickly, that’s what it felt like. So I just 
stepped back and threw it in Jerry's direc- 
tion.” 

His teammates, though, didn't even no- 
tice. “The Joe I remember is the exact same 
Joe who was in the huddle for the Dallas 
drive, or for any other key games wed 
played,” says Cross. “There was nothing out 
of the ordinary. And he treated that drive 
the same way hed treat a two-minute drillin 
practice at training camp.” 

The key play on the drive was a 27-yard 
pass to Rice that brought the ball to the 
Cincinnati 18. Montana hit John Taylor for 
the final 10 yards and the winning touch- 
down with just 54 seconds in the game. 
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Montana had had another superb Super 
Bowl, completing 23 of 36 passes for 357 
yards and two touchdowns with no intercep- 
tions, but this was the only one of his Super 
Bowls in which he was not the MVP. That 
award went to Rice, who caught 11 passes for 
a game record 215 yards. Many in the press 
box felt that Rice and Montana should have 
shared the award. 


—G.D. 


Years in the Spotlight 


Can Leave You Feeling 
A Little Burned 


HE MEMORY ENDURES OF JOE 

Montana as a fresh-faced star in 

the 49ers’ magical season of 1981. 
Montana was in his third NFL season, the 
49ers were only in their first year as a 
winning team, and the clock never struck 12 
for this Cinderella. 

This was long before Eddie DeBartolo Jr. 
even thought of building the palatial $15 
million complex that serves now as the 
team's headquarters. Each day during the 
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playoffs, groups of 49ers players would be 
led around the corner from the old training 
complex to a municipal recreation building 
that had been commandeered as headquar- 
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wife Jennifer must be wary 


ters for the horde of media that suddenly 
descended on the team. Montana was the 
player most in demand, and the sky nor- 
mally was dark long before he was finished. 
It was not an unusual sight to see him on the 
lawn outside the building, visible only in the 
khieg lights of a television cameraman as he 
gave one last interview. 

Much has changed through the years. 
Montana is no longer the most available of 
athletes; to the contrary, his contacts with 
the media are quite limited nowadays. 
That's only part of the story, though; Mon- 
tana’s high visibility has brought about more 
significant changes in his life. He has, he 
says, been forced to become much more 
cautious in dealing with people in all kinds of 
situations. 

“It’s real unfair,” he says. “You just never 
know. Every day in life, I think, everybody 
has to be careful about other people. Unfor- 
tunately, that’s the way the world Is turning 
right now, and it’s more so for people in the 
public eye. Anybody can do about anything 
they want, and you have to fight it to prove 
that it’s wrong. That's the unfair part.” 

Montana is not comfortable in the spot- 
light. He worries about his three young 
children. He won't let the youngsters play in 
their front yard because “people are always 
coming by, stopping and sitting and watch- 
ing.” Sometimes they do more than sit and 
watch. Montana has been having anew home 


built in one of the highbrow cities around 
Palo Alto on the peninsula south of San 
Francisco. He says gawkers have been jump- 
ing over a fence to get a closer look, and that 
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neighbors wandered through when con- 
struction left part of the house exposed. 

Last offseason, at the Montanas’ home in 
Redwood City, things weren't much fun, 
either. “We had windows shot out of our car 
and out of our house [by] people with 
BB guns,” Montana says. “And then four 
guys chased our nanny into our house. They 
were in our jacuzzi. The jacuzzi’ outside, 
and I guess they heard her come in. Then 
they broke a few beer bottles around the 
house.” 

When he goes out with his family, Mon- 
tana tends to go to familiar places, such as 
one of the small neighborhood restaurants 
in which the Montanas have become regular 
patrons. He hoped that this familiarity 
would cut down on star-gazing, but auto- 
graph seekers or chatty fans still tend to 
interrupt. Montana has become adept at 
handling those situations, though. He 
credits Magic Johnson with teaching him 
how to decline while explaining that he will 
send an autograph if they write to him at the 
49ers. It would take less time to sign one 
than to explain, he says, but one invariably 
would lead to many more. He's even toying 
with the idea of having cards preprinted 
with the 49ers’ address that he could hand 
out. 

“It gets frustrating sometimes,” he says, 
“because you're like everybody else—it’s 
hard to be in a good mood every day, 24 
hours a day. When youre out in public 
sometimes, you just want to go do what 
you've got to do. 

“Tf you want to go shopping, or get some 
clothes, you want to go doit, get it done, and 
go. Then there are other days you feel nor- 
mal. People think youre the same way all 
the time, so that’s hard”. —JRA MILLER 


How Many More Hits 
Can the Man Take Before 
He Takes One Too Many? 


HE FOLLOWING CONVERSA- 
tion took place last winter in Ha- 
| wali. Montana and his family were 
eating dinner in a restaurant when a solic- 
itous waitress noticed the cast on his hand, 
which had been broken in the NFC Champi- 
onship Game. Failing to recognize her fa- 
mous customer, she asked how the injury 
had happened. 
“Playing football,” Montana replied. 
The waitress took another look at him. 


Despite i injuries, Montana says he’ S not ready for the easy chair. 


“Aren't you a little old to be playing foot- 
ball?” she asked. 

There's something about Montana that 
brings out such reactions. He looks fragile, 
almost frail. His legs appear to be thin 
sticks. However, looks are deceiving. 

“That's why he went in the third round, 
not the first round,” says Floyd Peters, the 


Tampa Bay defensive coordinator, referring 
to Montana's draft position in 1979. “Every- 
body said what a great athlete he was, but he 
was so skinny. They figured he was going to 
get busted up, but he was really gifted at 
running and skating, getting away, and that’s 
how he survived the early part of his career.” 

Montana still survives today. His hand 


healed during the offseason, and although 
he wouldn't have been able to play in the 
Super Bowl if the 49ers had made it, he'll be 
ready for the 1991 season opener. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in Montana's entire athletic 
career—dating from his playground days in 
Monongahela, Pa.—he never before had suf- 
fered a broken bone until last January, when 
Leonard Marshall of the New York Giants 
knocked him out of the NFC title game. 
“He's really very wiry, and he trains very 
hard,” says Mike Holmgren, the 49ers offen- 
sive coordinator. 

Montana's most famous “injury” was the 
back surgery that caused him to miss eight 
games in 1986, but that condition developed 
over a period of time and was not the result 
of a single incident. He also has had a series 
of minor surgeries on his elbow, knees, and 
shoulder, but came back strongly each time. 

Ever since the back problem Montana has 
undertaken a more rigorous weight training 
program involving a higher number of repe- 
titions, not more weight. He says it was a 
“dumb reaction” to the surgery “because I 
didn't get hurt getting hit,” but adds, “I think 
what happened was it made me realize I do 
have to maintain my body more than I 
thought I had to.” Aside from the back 
surgery, Montana has missed as many as 
two consecutive games only once in his 
career, when Walsh was coaching the 49ers 
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—and he still insists today he could have 
played in those games. 

“Fragile? No,” says Peters. “Everybody 
loses a step when they get older—every- 
body slows down and gets old, period—but 
he's still an amazing guy. I know one thing: 
He's a tough son of a gun to come back from 
the different operations he’s had.” 

“I think everybody would like to have a 
quarterback as fragile as Joe,” says Jim 
Finks, general manager of the New Orleans 


The 49ers defense, long a strong point, will be very thin this year. 


Saints. “He answers the bell as many times 
as any quarterback that I can think of. 

“The thing you overlook is Joe rarely gets 
himself in a position where he takes a hard 
lick. He knows where to get rid of the ball. 
Sure, he gets nailed at times, but he rarely 
gets himself in a position where he takes a 
shot that really can hurt him.” —I.M. 


Fast fact: 
Four Super 


Bowls, no 
picked-off 


The 49ers’ Rudder 
As They Sail Through a Sea 
Of Change 


HIS COULD BE MONTANA'S 

biggest challenge. He has won 

with a team on the rise, and he has 

won with a team at the top. Now he's being 
asked to win while staving off decline. 

Make no mistake about it: The 49ers area 

team in decline. Gradual decline, perhaps, 

but decline, nonetheless. They do have one 

undeniable advantage: It’s hard to find 
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someone in the NFL who thinks they will 
crumble as long as Montana remains the 
quarterback. Still, the task he faces in 1991 
is daunting, even for him. 

During the offseason the 49ers under- 
went their biggest transition since winning 
their first Super Bowl championship. A flock 
of veterans who played key roles on champi- 
onship teams—Ronnie Lott, Roger Craig, 
Matt Millen, Keena Turner, Eric Wright, 
Mike Wilson—is gone. Those six players 


have 22 Super Bowl rings among them, 
counting Millen’s two with the Raiders. This 
is not business as usual. The 49ers, the most 
generous franchise in the NFL, are tighten- 
ing the belt. Most of the cutbacks are 
coming in nonplaying areas, but even some 
of the players’ cherished perks, such as 
single rooms on the road, are threatened. 

“I still feel comfortable with the fact that 
were going to have what we need to do well,” 
says coach George Seifert. “I've not had any 
sense that there are going to be cutbacks 
that will not allow us to still be first-class, 
not allow us to still have the players that we 
need.” 

Club owner DeBartolo took heat for let- 
ting Lott and Craig go to the Los Angeles 
Raiders as Plan B free agents because fans 
and some columnists saw dollar signs be- 
hind it. In fact, though, the decisions were 
much more complex than that. 

What the moves did make clearer than 
ever, however, was that as the 49ers move on 
into the new decade Montana is their con- 
stant, and rarely have they asked more of 
him. They want him to hold it together, to 
keep winning while they are plugging in new 
players—and, oh, Joe, by the way, if you 
falter, we have this back-up quarterback 
being paid $2 million. 
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In the NFL's recent past, teams have 
found it particularly difficult to carry their 
dynasties to a new decade. It’s probably just 
a coincidence, but the dawning of new 
decades in the NFL recently has meant the 
dawning of new dynasties—including the 
49ers themselves just 10 years ago, in 1981. 

Green Bay won its last championship in 
1967, had a winning record in 1969, then fell 
to last place in 1970. The Packers had only 
two winning seasons in the ’70s. Pittsburgh 
won the last of its four championships in 
1979, then fell to .500 by 1981 and hasn't 
been a serious contender again. 

Consider, also, what has happened to the 
great quarterbacks. Terry Bradshaw left 
Pittsburgh with an elbow problem. Ken 
Stabler bounced from team to team, playing 
wherever Bum Phillips coached. Injury 
helped undo Y.A. Tittle. Johnny Unitas and 
Joe Namath, East Coast legends, wound up 
fading out in Southern California. Can Mon- 
tana, at age 35, buck the odds? 

“He can play as long as he continues to 
play like he’s playing now, and I don't know 
how long that is,” says Fritz Shurmur, the 
former Rams and present Cardinals defen- 
sive coordinator. “He certainly demon- 
strated that last year with the number of 
wins they had, how they won, and the 
number of plays he made. He has proved to 
be other than human in a lot of ways, and so 
[he] might be in longevity, too.” 

Certainly, in the past, Montana has shown 
an ability to adapt to a changing scene. He 
won with ever-changing casts in the 80s. He 
won with two completely different offensive 
lines. He won throwing to Dwight Clark, 
and he won throwing to Jerry Rice. He won 
handing off to Wendell Tyler and to Roger 
Craig and, way back in ’81, to virtually no 
one. However, now when Montana looks 
around him, what does he see? There's not a 
proven NFL ball carrier on the roster. 
There are several areas of little or no depth. 
Where the 49ers used to have high-priced 
veterans sitting on the bench just in case 
they were needed, now they have young- 
sters fighting for a spot on the roster. 

“Hopefully, the atmosphere and the type 
of play won't change,” Montana says. “As far 
as losing guys like Ronnie and Roger and 
Keena and Eric, guys who have been around 
here along time . . . We'll miss them a lot 
from the character side as well as the 
playing side. It’s hard to replace somebody 
like Ronnie just for what he brings to the 
defense. Hopefully we won't have a strug- 
gle. Everybody keeps predicting that.” 

Well, not everybody. Finks, for example, 
says this of Montana: “The second half of 
the ’88 season, then in ’89 and 90, this guy 
played that position as well, if not better, 
than anybody who ever played in this league. 
He didn’t make the big error; he made the 


big play. He kept drives going. He brought 
‘em back. That's the great shot in the arm 
clubs have to have. 

“There's a period of time in every game 
where the team can go either way. Either it 
can go to the outhouse by the quarterback 
giving up or throwing another interception, 
or it can turn a game around by the quarter- 
back coming up with a big play. Joe always 
came up with the big play and got ‘em going. 
He wouldn't let ’em quit. 

“They'll still be good as long as No. 16 is 
playing,” Finks adds. “I'm tired of playing 
against him.” —I.M. 


It Ain’t What You 
Do, It’s the Way That 
You Do It 


HE LINE BETWEEN GENIUS 
and idiot in the NFL is indeed a thin 
one. In 1989, his first season as 
offensive coordinator of the 49ers, Holm- 
gren got rave reviews for making changes in 
the offense that resulted in more passes to 
tight ends and fewer interceptions. How- 


ever, in 1990, when the 49ers were done in 
by, among other things, their failure to 
develop a running game, Holmgren came in 
for some flak. San Francisco wound up the 
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Craig’s flop last year left San Francisco’s 


season ranked second in offense in the NFL, 
based on yards gained, but nonetheless 
critics were saying the team’s attack had 
grown stale. 

No way, says Holmgren. 

“I think the system and what we do is very 
diversified,” he says. “I don't think we're 
stale. We're always trying as a staff to add 
new things. George [49ers coach George 
Seifert] wouldn't allow us to get stale. 
There's a danger of that, I think, if you've 
been at a certain place for 15 years or so, but 
shoot, I’ve only been coordinator for two 
years.” 

Finks agrees. Indeed, he points out that 
the 49ers offense “was not unique in the first 
place.” 

“Execution is what carried them,” Finks 
says. “They were a pretty basic team when 
they were winning those Super Bowls. They 
werent a gimmick club or a tricky club. The 
only difference last year was they couldn't 
move the ball on the ground.” That naturally 
caused the 49ers offense to look stale, 
because without a running game they had 
few options, but it wasn't done by design. 

No one outside the 49ers knows their 
offense better than Shurmur, who faced the 
49ers at least twice a year during his tenure 
with the Rams. Ask Shurmur if the 49ers 
offense is stale and you get a fatherly smile. 
“T don't think ‘stale’ applies to those people 
at all,” he says. “They have made subtle 
changes each year in their offense.” 


Shurmur just happened to be the man 
most responsible for revealing the 49ers’ 
weakness, however. San Francisco had a 
10-0 record last season until it ran into the 
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Rams, who, because of the 49ers’ no-run 
offense and their own defensive line prob- 
lems, played a nickel defense the entire 
game. The Rams beat the 49ers in that 
game, and the 49ers’ remaining 1990 oppo- 
nents used the same basic tactic against 
them, with a fair degree of success. 

Some have suggested that perhaps, when 
the 49ers bogged down late in the year, they 
could have benefited from a dose of back-up 
quarterback Steve Young’s scrambling, sim- 
ilar to the way mobile quarterback Jeff 
Hostetler came off the bench to give the 
New York Giants a new dimension. When 
you repeat that suggestion to Finks, though, 
you can hear him snicker over the phone 
from 2,000 miles away. 

“The Giants got as far as they did and won 
it because of their devastating ground 
game,” he says. “They just nickeled and 
dimed [opponents] to death. Then, when 
they got to a club who could stand in the 
trenches with ’em, Hostetler moved around 
and made some plays. 

“They always said what a great athlete he 
was and how he could move around, but I 
think Hostetler even surprised them. He 
gave them an added dimension. Phil Simms 
was almost a sitting pigeon, and this kid gave 
them that dimension at the right time. Still, 
they got where they did by playing a ham- 
mer-and-tong offense, almost single-wing 
football.” 

“There's no way of proving this, but | 
really think that Simms would have gotten 
them there, too,” adds Cleveland vice presi- 
dent Ernie Accorsi. “I don’t think that was 
the reason they won. They won on defense 
and the running game, and their kicker was 
hot.” 

Further, Finks points out, the 49ers and 
Giants offenses were not comparable. Put- 
ting Young into the more open style of 
offense played by San Francisco would not 
have been the change that Hostetler was for 
New York. Holmgren agrees with that. 
“When Steve's come in and played, we don't 
change the offense,’ Holmgren says. “The 
Giants changed their offense. I’m sure they 
changed their offensive philosophy. It’s a 
different deal.” 

At any rate, the 49ers think they know 
what they have to do to avoid being called 
“stale” again: run the ball. No wonder 
Seifert says he and his staff spent extra time 
during the past offseason working on the 
running game. “Not to say we neglected [the 
running game] a year ago, but I just think we 
have to account for [it] that much more,” 
Seifert says. “Where [the inability to run] 
affected us more than anything was psycho- 
logically, because we heard about it all the 
time. 

“Two years ago we had a couple of games 
left, so we just concentrated and ran the ball 
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and we showed improvement. This last year 
when we tried to crank it up, it didn’t kick in. 
It wasn't there.” —I.M. 


Find Someone Better 
lf You Can, But No One 
Gives My Job Away 


OTHING GETS UNDER MON- 

tana’s skin more than suggestions 

the 49ers should play Young more, 
either as a part-timer or as part of a two- 
quarterback system. It’s hard to imagine 
Montana taking a personal attack more 
personally than he takes those suggestions 
that Young should play. 


Time’s a-wastin’: Young [8] is impa 


Young will be 30 in October, though, and 
he's starting to see his own career slip away. 
He believes he has six or seven years left— 
as a successful starter—and is eager to get 
going. Barring the unexpected, however, 
the 49ers say nothing has changed, despite 
Young's new two-year, $4.5 million contract. 
Young will play this season only if Montana is 


injured or ineffective. Says Seifert, “I’m not 
going to just pull him out.” 

Young's problem is that Montana wants to 
play all the time, even when there is no need 
for him to or when prudence suggests a rest. 
Last season, for example, Montana played 
virtually all the way in the season's first 14 
games. The 49ers, with a 13-1 record, had 
wrapped up home-field advantage through- 
out the NFC playoffs, and the pundits were 
saying that Joe needed some rest and that 
Young should get some playing time. 

This is what Montana said: “I don't think 
you see the Giants or Miami saying, ‘We've 
got to get our back-up some playing time.’ 
Steve's a good quarterback, and when you 
accept that [back-up] role, part of the role, 
unfortunately, is not getting much playing 
time. This is the only place I’ve ever heard of 
where they want the back-up to get playing 
time. I’m sure it’s great for Steve, but that’s 
not part of the role description in that job.” 

Montana always has guarded his playing 
time jealously, but never more so than since 
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1988, the year of the 49ers’ great quarter- 
back controversy. As the '91 season unfolds, 
there is potential for turmoil once more. 
Young signed a new contract last spring 
that calls for $2 million this year. At the 
time he sounded very much like he would 
no longer be content in the role of pliant 
back-up. During Young’s previous four sea- 


sons he never challenged Montana's posi- 
tion, other than to say repeatedly he wanted 
to play, but this spring Young said his 
contract negotiations included “a lot of hard 
talk [that] aired out a lot of emotional 
feelings that we had kept under wraps for a 
long time because | thought it was good for 
the team.” In other words, Young feels his 
time has arrived. 

“I think they expect me to play, and I 
expect to play,” says Young, “It’s probably a 
little bit of a risk, but I rolled the dice on this 
one. I didn’t sign to sit down; I feel I’m one of 
the better players in the league. It’s time to 
prove that.” 

Some have suggested a two-quarterback 
system would be the answer, but Holmgren 
doesn't agree with that idea at all. 

“I’m not sure I’m the guy to do it, because 
I believe, and I’ve told both of them, that you 
have to hand the ball to one guy and get the 
other guy ready to play as best you can,” he 
says. “Historically in the NFL there proba- 
bly have been situations where two quarter- 


*; 


tient with meager scraps of playing time from Montana and Seifert. 


backs played, but usually it’s not a healthy 
thing.” 

But how long can Montana go on? 

“When I first got here in 1986 and he hurt 
his back, I thought I'd never get a chance to 
coach him,” Holmgren says. “Remember, 
when we got Steve the next year it was 
because a lot of the feeling was Joe might not 
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be able to play. But now, I think if he could 
stay like last season, without getting big 
injuries, he probably could play as long as he 
could maintain his enthusiasm.” 

Of course, that scenario leaves Young in 
limbo again. When will he get his shot? 

“That's a good question,” Holmgren says. 
“I think [Young] approaches every season 
the same way, and I think that every year, as 
Joe gets older, Steve probably feels a little 
more like he’s going to get a chance to play— 
more than, say, from an injury. What he's 
feeling is he’s getting older, too.” 

Holmgren concedes there will come a 
time to begin working Young in, but he’s not 
ready to predict when that time will be. He 
says it will come “when Joe's level of per- 
formance isn’t what either he expects of 
himself or we expect of him. 

“Were looking, Joe’s looking at it, George 
is looking at it, I’m looking certainly. And his 
level of play the last three or four years has 
been really outstanding.” 

Ironically, Young may be part of the 
reason for that. During Young's contract 
negotiations, his agent, Leigh Steinberg, 
said Steve was in “a Catch-22 situation.” 
Young, Steinberg said, wanted to remain 
with the 49ers and to become their eventual 
starter—but as long as Young was pushing 
him, Montana would continue to play. Stein- 
berg felt Young’s presence served as a 
catalyst for an aging Montana, and Montana 
does not entirely disagree with that percep- 
tion. Many longtime Montana watchers 
maintain that Joe has played the best foot- 
ball of his career in the years since Young 
began his long wait in the wings—and 
Montana plans to keep it that way. 

“I don't know whether it’s the case or not, 
but it’s been like someone's trying to give 
him the job,” Montana says. “I've had to work 
hard to get where I am, and he probably is a 
catalyst. [just made up my mind it was going 
to be hard for anybody to get it until I 
decided it was time.” —I.M. 


The Veteran’s Dilemma: 
Should | ae Should 
07 


HE SAN FRANCISCO FANS 
held their collective breath on that 
Sunday afternoon at Candlestick 
Park last January, just as they had on another 
January Sunday at Giants Stadium four 
years earlier. When Montana gets crushed, 
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Don’t let ‘When you’ve left the game, you've left it forever.’ ; 


49ers fans wince. The first time Jim Burt 
applied the hit, and Montana was hospi- 
talized overnight. This time it was Leonard 
Marshall, and the results were a broken 
hand (which required surgery) and broken 
hearts in the Bay area. 

Montana doesn't need this aggravation 
anymore, so why does he do it? Following 
surgery on his back in 1986, even his 
surgeon suggested he might be better off 
thinking about retirement than continuing 
to subject his body to the beating an NFL 
quarterback takes. At 35, he has nothing left 
to prove. He has his four Super Bowl rings, 
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he has his lovely wife and three kids, and he 
has lots of money that he has collected as a 
player for the 49ers and as a pitchman for 
many products. Yet he continues to play. 

He has more than enough money to retire 
and live comfortably. In fact, Montana is in 
such good financial shape that 49ers presi- 
dent Carmen Policy humorously suggests 
the 49ers aren't worried about life after 
Montana. When Joe's ready to retire, Policy 
says, Montana simply will buy in and be- 
come a co-owner with DeBartolo. “We don’t 
even think about life without Joe,” Policy 
says. 


To be competitive at basketball, 


most guys think all they need is 
a decent jump shot, some tena- 


city under the boards and a little 
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Someday, however, they won't have Joe. 
The question—especially in Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and Anaheim—is, when? And until 
then, why doesn't Montana act his age? 
What keeps him going? Why does he con- 
tinue to play—and continue to want to play? 

The way he explains it, it all sounds so 
simple. “I’ve played for so long, it’s actually a 
part of my life,” he says. “The career ends 
early in your lifetime. Eventually it’s going 
to be over, and when it’s over there’s no 
coming back. People ask why an athlete 
hangs on and on. Because once you've left, 
you've left forever. 

“There’s something in the game that guys 
love to play and have enjoyed for so many 
years. You want to try and make it last.” 

Montana hasn't always wanted to play 
forever, but as he gets older, he says, the 
years become more precious to him. He says 
his wife, Jennifer, tells him the reason he 
still plays so well “is the fact I do feel like it’s 
slipping away, slowly coming to an end. So 
you enjoy it more, you have more fun with it, 
and you relax with it. You do kind of savor it a 
little more.” As a result of that attitude, Mon- 
tana is enjoying a long twilight in his career, 
kind of a daylight-savings-time twilight. 
Holmgren says he wouldn't be surprised if Joe 
played till he was 40—five years away— 
although at that age, Holmgren concedes, 
Montana may have lost some of his ability to 
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bedevil opponents with his movement in the 
pocket and ability to throw on the run. 

Why does Montana go on? 

“He's well-paid,” Holmgren says. “He re- 
ally loves the game. That’s corny, but he’s 
still enthusiastic, still has fun playing. He 
has fun practicing. He’s not going through 


Hey, no pain, no gain: Montana 
would rather fight than quit. 


the motions. He doesn't dread practice. He's 
good in the locker room. He maintains his 
enthusiasm. 

“That’s why he can play at the level he 
plays at, I think, at this age. He's played a 
long time and sat through all the meetings, 
and there's not a whole lot I can say dif- 
ferently that he hasn't heard a thousand 
times, so he really must like playing the 
game.” 

Critics and opponents all have been wait- 
ing for Montana's age to start showing, and 
it hasn't. “He's still the best short passer in 
the business and has the quickest read,” says 
Peters. 

In 1989, at age 33, Montana had the best 
statistical passing year in NFL history. 
Many in the Bay area believed he was about 
to top himself in 1990, until the work of 
carrying the team on his arm wore him down 
late in the season. Even so, after some rest 
he returned for a magnificent performance 
in the divisional playoff victory over Wash- 
ington before the 49ers’ attempt for a third 
straight Super Bowl died on the toe of Matt 
Bahr. 

Montana wants to play at least three more 
years; this season is the second year of a 
four-year, $13 million contract that runs 
through the 1993 season. He says he'd “like 
to finish the contract and take it from there. 
I want to play as long as | can.” 

That could be a long time. And when the 
end does come, Montana does not expect to 
go quietly. Following his return in 1987 from 
back surgery, Montana said, referring to 
former Raiders quarterback Ken Stabler: 


Holmgren: ‘Montana still loves the game, still has fun playing.’ 
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“I'd like to be like ‘The Snake’. . . All that 
gray hair, throwing sidearm until they kick 
me out of the league.” 

And yes, Montana says he still feels that 
way. 


A Giant Challenge Unlike 
Any Other 


AN YOU RECALL THE 49ERS’ 

22-17 loss to the Eagles on Septem- 

ber 3, 1983? Probably not, right? 
This game might seem like just one more 
battle, but it does have some special signifi- 
cance: It was the last time Montana opened 
the season at home. 

The 49ers’ invasion of the Meadowlands 
on Monday, September 2, marks the eighth 
consecutive season opener on the road for 
the team. However, any game against the 
Giants, not just a Monday night season 


opener, represents a challenge for Montana 


The 49ers-Giants matchup has 


been a bumpy one for Montana. 


SEPTEMBER 1991 


because (a) the Giants are defending Super 
Bowl champions, having dethroned the 
49ers 15-13 in the NFC Championship Game 
last year, and (b) the Giants have given 
Montana more headaches (literally and figu- 
ratively) than any other opponent. 
Montana's career record against the Gi- 
ants isn't so bad. He's 8-4 after winning the 


Then he saw New York storm back to win 
21-17 and hand San Francisco a defeat he 
calls “one of the most disappointing we've 
ever had.” 

“We had our chances right up to the end,” 
Montana says. “I didn't feel like we were 
pressing in the second half. We just didn't 
execute.” 


MONTANA vs. THE GIANTS 


Date 
11-23-80 
11-29-81] 
1-3-82 
10-8-84 
12-29-84 
12-29-85 
12-1-86 
1-4-87 
9-11-88 


Site, Score 
at San Francisco, 12-0 fs) 
at San Francisco, 17-10 

at San Francisco, 38-24* 

at N.Y. Giants, 31-10 

at San Francisco, 21-10* 

at N.Y. Giants, 3-17* ........ 26 
at San Francisco, 17-21 

at N.¥. Giants, 3-49* 

at N.Y. Giants, 20-17 


Comp. Atts. 
15 


Sacks/ 
Yards 


Avg. 
Pet. Yards Gain TDs Ints. 
600 151 10.07 1 2 
692 234 6.00 
645 9.81 
.625 8.63 
641 7.92 
553 6.30 
.615 4.85 
od 6.53 
556 8.22 


ning streak against New York to three witha 
7-3 victory last December that was— 
depending upon your point of view— 
extremely dull or an epic defensive battle. It 
was a frustrating night for Montana, who 
completed just 12 of 29 passes for 152 yards. 
However, he did hit Taylor with a 23-yard 
scoring pass in the second half, and that was 
enough. 

“We'll take it,” he said afterward. “We 
didnt play very well offensively, but our 
defense was great. So was New York's 
defense. We'll have to get more untracked 
the next time.” 

Alas, the 49ers didn't have much more 
offense in the most recent meeting, last 
January at Candlestick Park. They did get 
the only touchdown of the game—a 61- 
yarder to Taylor—but the Giants managed 
five field goals, the last at the final gun, fora 
15-13 victory. By then, Montana was bruised 
and battered and on the sidelines after a 


11-27-89 818 8.85 
414 0.24 


.692 7.31 


at San Francisco, 34-24 33 
12-3-90 at San Francisco, 7-3 29 
1-20-91 at San Francisco, 13-15* 8 26 
*Playoff games 

Average game vs. Giants 


brutal sack by Marshall, the Giants defen- 
sive end. “I don't think he saw me coming,” 
Marshall said. 

The hit came with 10 minutes to go and 
San Francisco ahead 15-9. Marshall came in 


19.1 30.7 .622 7.15 1.3 0.8 1.8/9.5 


17.6 27.6 .640 


Average game vs. rest of NFL 


first five, losing three straight, and then 
winning three in a row before losing the 
NFC championship last January. “I’ve had 
some pretty good games against them, but 
I've also had some rough ones,” Montana 
says. “You like to remember the good ones, 
like that Monday night game in 1989 [when 
he threw for three touchdowns in a 34-24 
victory], but you have a hard time forgetting 
some others, especially when you get hurt.” 

Injuries have plagued Montana for about 
half of his career, now in its 12th year, and 
the Giants have put much of the hurt on No. 
16. For example, take the most brutal 
incident, which occurred in a 49-3 playoff 
disaster at Giants Stadium on January 4, 
1987. 

New York was on its way to a Super Bowl 
title and was rolling over everyone. Mon- 
tana got in the way early and was knocked 
out cold at the end of the first half by a 
savage but clean hit behind the line by Burt, 
the Giants nose tackle. (Ironically, Burt 
became a 49er two seasons later.) “I can sort 
of remember most of the first half, unfor- 
tunately,’ Montana says, “but I don’t know 
anything about what happened in the second 
half.” The play has made many highlight 
films, although none sponsored by the 49ers. 
Montana admits that it was the hardest hit 
he has ever taken. 

For Montana, things never are normal 
against the Giants. He made a miraculous 
comeback from a back injury in 1986, when 
he led the Niners to a 17-0 halftime lead 
against New York in a Monday night affair. 


7.38 1.5 0.8 1.7/11.2 


At least he stayed in one piece that night. 
Montana had one of his best games, statis- 
tically, against New York, going 32-for-52 
for 251 yards. However, he couldn't get 
anything going in the second half. 

Unquestionably, the biggest play Montana 
has made against the Giants came in 1988. 
His numbers weren't anything special in 
their meeting at the Meadowlands in Week 
2: 10-for-18 for 148 yards. In fact, he didn’t 
even start; he replaced Steve Young to begin 
the second half. With 42 seconds left in the 
game, the Niners were at their own 22 and 
looking like a beaten team. A defeat would 
have been their fourth straight at the hands 
of the Blue Bullies. Then the 49ers took a 
big sip of Joe. 

“Llooked at Jerry [Rice] in the huddle, and 
he looked back at me with that confident 
look in his eyes,” Montana says. Rice went 
deep, and Montana threw a perfect pass 
over the coverage of Mark Collins. Rice 
caught it at the Giants 45 and sped to 
victory. “Basically, it was four guys run flys,” 
Montana says. “Jerry got a step on the guy 
on the right corner, and that was it.” 

“The guy didn’t make a play all day, but 
then he does it on the last one,” Collins said 
of Montana after the game. “I thought I had 
Rice. It was a perfectly thrown ball.” 

It was sweet vengeance for Montana. And 
he didn’t get hurt. 

San Francisco stretched its second win- 
A lasting image: The ultimate 
winner, arms raised in victory. 


on Montana's right—his blind side—and 
buried him. Montana suffered a broken bone 
in his right hand and a bruised sternum. 
Even if the Niners had held on, he couldn't 
have played in Super Bowl XXV. 

Much of the success the Giants defense 
had last year against Montana was credited 
to (1) defensive pressure that forced Mon- 
tana to throw a split-second before he 
wished, (2) Collins’ ability to stay with Rice 
better than any other cornerback in the 
league, and (3) defensive coordinator Bill 
Belichick’s ability to disguise and vary pass 
rushes and coverages. 

With Belichick now in Cleveland as the 
Browns’ head coach, new defensive coor- 
dinator Al Groh faces a major task in his first 
game. In three previous games at the Mead- 
owlands, the 78-yard prayer to Rice has 
been Montana's only touchdown pass. Come 
September 2, he'll have to at least double his 
career total if the 49ers are to start the 
season 1-0. —BARRY WILNER 
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By STEVE BISHEFF 


HEN RAGHIB ISMAIL, BET- 

ter known in leading social cir- 

cles as “Rocket,” ran his memo- 
rable postseason fly pattern—zipping past 
those golden Notre Dame memories, scur- 
rying by all those startled National Football 
League representatives, and spiking the ball 
in downtown Toronto—football fans across 
America couldn't hide their disappointment. 
You mean we won't have Rocket's after- 
burners lighting up our TV screens on 
Sundays the way he used to on Saturdays? 
You mean no more blurring kick returns? No 
more acrobatic catches? No more flashy 
sprints from scrimmage with the game on 
the line? 

Hey, no sweat, say his admirers from the 
good old U.S. of A. He'll be back soon 
enough. He wont like playing on those 
weird-sized fields, in front of those hockey- 
crazed Canadian fans. They go bananas over 
pucks in the net, not All-Americans in the 
endzone. They prefer 40-foot slapshots to 
60-yard runbacks. I mean, get serious. They 
don’t even get ESPN up there, do they? 

Whether Ismail wants to admit it or not, 
the consensus is he made a terrible mistake 
signing that megabuck four-year contract 
with Bruce McNall and the Toronto Argo- 
nauts of the Canadian Football League. How 
many millions of dollars will he get? Is it 15? 
20? 30? What difference does it really make? 
The bottom line is that the most exciting 
college football player of the era has left the 
country to pursue his professional career. 
It's like Jose Canseco bolting Oakland to 
play baseball in Japan, or Michael Jordan 
leaving Chicago to sign a lifetime deal with 
the Italian Basketball League. It’s not only 
disappointing and unfair, it’s—well, it’s al- 
most un-American. Isn't it? 

Rocket doesn't think so. For him, this deal 
wasnt about pleasing the local populace. It 
wasn't about seeking his true football des- 
tiny. And it certainly wasn't about anything 
as serious as patriotism. It was just busi- 
ness. It was doing what looked right and felt 
right. It was signing with the people who 
made him feel at home, made him feel 
relaxed and confident about his future. 

“It was something | was really comfort- 


able with,” says Ismail. “I was very im- 
pressed with Mr. McNall and all his people. 
They treated me with more respect than 
anyone else. This is definitely the move | 
wanted to make. First of all, it guaranteed 
lifetime financial security for my family 
right off. | was able to take care of my 
mother and my brother, and that was impor- 
tant to me. 

“Secondly, | liked the fact the season up 
there is over by November 25 at the latest. 
That gave me a month and a half to get ready 
for finishing up at Notre Dame. It is very 
important to me to go back and get my 
degree in American Studies. I knew if | 
played somewhere else and was too worried 
about making the team I might not go back 
and get the degree, and I didn’t want that to 
happen.” 

As Ismail talks, the conversation alter- 
nates between bubbly, almost giddy, enthusi- 
asm and quiet but surprisingly insightful 
comments on human behavior. He comes off 
as a wonderful blend of a wide-eyed inno- 
cent and a mature and introspective young 
man. 

One minute, when discussing his recent 
workout with San Francisco All-Pro Jerry 
Rice, the 5'10", 173-pound superstar looks 
and sounds like some 12-year-old who was 
just lucky enough to land an unexpected 
autograph: “They told me I was going to 
meet him, and I said, “What? OK, OK, be 
cool. Be calm. Then I went back to my hotel 
room and kept saying over and over again to 
myself, ‘Youre going to meet Jerry Rice. 
You're going to meet Jerry Rice.’ When it 
finally happened, I rushed over, shook his 
hand, and just hugged him. Then I said to 
myself, ‘Look at this man’s body. Just look at 
it. It’s like a Greek god. It’s what Mercury 
must have looked like. He looks like he can 
fly, man. No wonder he's the best.” 

The next moment he can be talking about 
how friends think his eye-popping $18.2 
million guaranteed contract makes him dif- 
ferent: “People keep coming up to me and 
saying, ‘My God, all this money has to 
change you. The funny thing is, it's the 
people around you who change. All of a 
sudden they're treating you as someone 
more important—like because youre a mil- 
lionaire you've got to be treated in a certain 
way now. That's ridiculous to me, but | think 


it shows a lot about how our society is. If you 
have money, people automatically think you 
have influence.” 

They automatically think you have great 
clothes and fancy cars, too. Rocket doesn't 
—or at least didn't. 

“I think I’ve finally convinced him to go 
out and buy a suit,” says one of the members 
of “Team Rocket,” Ed Abram of Morcom 
Sports Enterprises in Oakland. “I’m telling 
you, I’ve had to practically force him to do 
it 

As far as a car is concerned, Ismail just 
giggles to himself, “I haven't had a car for 21 
years, man,” he says. “Why do I need one 
now? And if I do get one, I'll be straight with 
you: I’m not going to go crazy. Ill probably 
go out and get some demo from a dealership 
or something. I’m definitely not going to get 
me a Ferrari or anything. That's just not my 
style.” 


OCKET'S STYLE, AS HE CALLS 

it, 1s Just now evolving. It’s just 

now emerging from the protective 
cocoon he was enveloped in at Notre Dame. 
After games, school public relations types 
often would shield him from the media, 
allowing him to hide ina corner while he was 
dressing, occasionally letting him slip out a 
side door, always careful not to let anyone 
close enough to find out what the real Ismail 
was all about. 

It was our loss. As it turns out, Ismail has 
almost as much personality as he has raw 
talent. At times, they both come bursting 
out at such amazing speeds he can be diff- 
cult to assimilate all at once. 

“You know what I want to be in the pros?” 
he asks, anxious to answer his own question. 
“Man, I want to be a hype receiver. You 
know what that means? ‘Hype’ means one of 
the best. But I also want to run back kicks 
and come out of the backfield, too. Eventu- 
ally | want to be a real hype receiver and 
concentrate on that, but for now I’m still 
young. I want to do it all. I want to make 
some excitement. I want to keep people on 
the edge of their seats. I want to make it so 
people say, ‘Oh, man, did you see that?’ | 
want to make it so people who pay to see me 
enjoy what [’m doing. That'd be cool.” 

As cool as his new Nike commercial with 
Bo Jackson? Nah, cooler, hints Rocket, who 
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Hey, Rocket Ismail 
wasn't snubbing 
the NFL when he 
flew to Canada. 
Like anyone just 
out of college, 

he opted for 

the best-paying 
job in his field 

of expertise 
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clearly seems to be enjoying his carefully 
restructured lifestyle. Like Bo, Ismail is on 
his way to becoming a one-man conglomer- 
ate. Even if he won't go out and buy one, 
there are enough suits around him these 
days to start his own Brooks Brothers out- 
let. His rapidly growing entourage—eat 
your heart out, Iron Mike and Evander— 
has come to be known as “Team Rocket.” Ba- 
sically, it includes: 

(1) ProServ Inc., headed by David Falk 
and Jerry Solomon. This firm, located in 
Arlington, Va., primarily is responsible for 
Ismail’s ever-growing endorsement deals. 
With a nickname such as “Rocket” and his 
Notre Dame reputation, he’s a natural for 
TV, even if he is playing in Canada. 

(2) Brobeck, Phleger, and Harrison, a 
San Francisco law firm, with Jon Edwards as 
the lawyer who deals personally with 
Ismail. 

(3) Morcom Sports Enterprises in Oak- 
land. Abram, the president, was selected 
from among 10 prospective agents to fill the 
role as Ismail’s chief negotiator on football 
contracts. He and Edwards were the two 
principals who hammered out that now- 
famous deal with McNall. “A lot of different 
numbers have been thrown around in the 
media,’ says Abram, “but let me tell you the 
real thing. If he stays the full four years in 
Toronto—and he has every intention of do- 
ing so—he will make $18.2 million, guaran- 
teed, and that’s not counting incentives. To 
be frank, if he even fulfills the minimum 
incentives in those four years, the deal 
could be worth $34 million. Maybe more.” 

(4) Heygood Images, whichis essentially 
a public relations firm headed by Ralph 
Wiley, the former TV commentator and 
sports feature writer. 

That’s a lot of people and a lot of pressure, 
and it doesn't even include McNall, the noted 
owner of both the Argonauts and the Los 
Angeles Kings of the National Hockey 
League. However, Rocket doesn't seem to 
mind. “Hey, remember, | played three years 
at Notre Dame,” he says. “I learned how to 
deal with pressure. I can still remember 
being a freshman and looking around at all 
those high school All-Americans I had read 
about. Man, you talk about pressure. I didn't 
know I was going to fit in. Then, as things 
progressed, I had to learn not only how to 
deal with people who loved Notre Dame, but 
people who hated it, too—and let me tell 
you, there are more than youd ever imagine. 
That's the way Notre Dame is, I guess. You 
either love ‘em or hate ‘em. And along the 
way, I’ve met many, many, many who hate 
'em,” 

It’s a funny thing about Rocket's career, 
though. At the end, he became as popular 
for what he almost achieved as he was for 
what he actually accomplished. Sure, he 
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With Ismail as the centerpiece of its attack, Notre Dame hoisted the helmets after a lot of games. 


finished with some 4,187 all-purpose yards 
and umpteen scintillating runbacks for 
touchdowns—most of which were replayed 
time and again on every network and cable 
TV show in existence—but his now-you- 
have-it, now-you-dont 91-yard punt return 
for an apparent touchdown against Colorado 
in the final minutes of last season's Orange 
Bowl is what people remember most. And 
the fact he didn’t win the Heisman Trophy, 
finishing second to Brigham Young quarter- 
back Ty Detmer, seems to have endeared 
him even more to his adoring public. 


OR A FEW BRIEF SECONDS, 

“The Run” appeared to have been 

the perfect cap to his fairy tale 
career: On the final time he touches the ball 
as a collegian, he goes 91 yards with a punt 
and scores the touchdown that knocks Colo- 
rado out of the national championship. How 
fitting? No, how disappointing. The play was 
called back when one of his teammates was 
caught clipping, and Notre Dame's upset 
disintegrated. 

“Everywhere | go, people still want to 
talk about that play,” Ismail says. “You know 
what I remember about it? I remember 
thinking they're going to kick the ball out of 
the endzone. I remember coach [Lou] Holtz 
and some of the assistants screaming at me 
not to fair catch the ball. [ remember giving 
them the thumbs-up sign and saying, ‘OK, 


OK, chill out.’ Next thing I know, I’ve got the 
ball, and I remember thinking, ‘Don't go 
down.’ I bounce outside, and I’m thinking, 
‘Wait a minute. I’m about to score here’ 
Then I’m in the endzone and Ricky Watters 
is all over me, laughing and shouting, ‘You're 
the greatest .. . you're the greatest... ’ 
Then I hear this voice over the loudspeaker 
[Rocket makes an echolike sound with his 
voice]: “There is a penalty on the play. There 
is a penalty on the play. And Ricky, he goes, 
‘Noooooc0000000!' Then | remember think- 
ing to myself, ‘Oh, well. [just hope they don't 
kick it to me again, because I’m out of gas, 
man. 

“You know what's weird about that run, 
though? People are always coming up to me 
and saying how bad they feel about it being 
called back. They're, like, all sympathetic to 
me and everything. It’s amazing. Same thing 
with the Heisman. | honestly didn't expect 
to winit, but people are always coming up to 
me and saying, ‘Man, you got robbed.’ My 
God, I never realized losing something can 
make people like you more. It’s like they 
love the underdog or something, you know?” 

Yeah, but the real question is, will they 
still love Rocket in four years, or however 
many years he decides to play in Canada 
before coming back to try his luck in the 
NFL? The rumors, of course, are that the 
Los Angeles Raiders’ Al Davis, who drafted 
Ismail in the fourth round, already has 


struck some kind of clandestine deal with 
McNall, arranging for Rocket to play only a 
year or two in Toronto before he arrives in 
L.A. and becomes pro football’s version of 
Magic Johnson. 

“All that stuff is still down the road,” says 
Ismail. “If it happens, fine, but it doesn’t have 
to. If people don't believe I plan to play four 
years in Canada, I can't help it. There is 
nothing I can do about the rumors. We'll just 
have to wait and see.” In the meantime, 
Rocket is already revving his engines, anx- 
iously awaiting his first opportunity to 
streak away from tacklers in Toronto's plush 
Skydome. 

“They've got artificial turf, the kind of 
stuff we played on in high school,” he says. 
“And let me tell you: Nobody could keep up 
with us on that surface. Nobody. Yeah, you 
can run a lot faster on turf, that's for sure. A 
lot faster.” 

A lot faster than the Rocket we saw zip by 
everyone for three seasons at Notre Dame? 
That’s hard to believe—but then, so is the 
prospect of four vacant years of American 
television without an opportunity to watch 
the most exciting young football player of 
our time. [i 


California writer STEVE BISHEFE who 
also serves as head of “Team Bisheff,” denies 
reports that hes bolting for Canada to cover 


the NAL for $5.6 million. 
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FOOTBALL RATINGS & INSIDE STUFF 


By GREG GARBER 


IVE YEARS AGO THE NEW YORK 
Giants won Super Bowl XXI with an 
offensive line that averaged barely 270 
pounds a man. The blocking was intricately 
choreographed, allowing diminutive half- 
back Joe Morris to slash off-tackle for big 
yards. After their 1987 attempt to repeat 
went down in flames, though, the Giants 
surveyed the National Football League land- 
scape, read their history books, and decided 
they had to get bigger and more boring. 
They drafted a handful of hulking offen- 
sive linemen, reined in quarterback Phil 
Simms, and gave the ball to burly Ottis 
Anderson. With straight-ahead, in-your- 
face blocking from a line now averaging 290 
pounds, the painfully conservative Giants 
reached Super Bowl XXV. They met the | 
Buffalo Bills, who had led the league in 
scoring and blinded the Dolphins and 
Raiders with 95 points in two playoff games. | 
The Giants, as you may recall, won. The | 
obvious conclusion: Boring is better. 
Apparently, the rest of the league has | 
started to take notes. Last year’s trendy | 
offense, the run-and-shoot, will still have 


practitioners in Houston, Atlanta, and De- 
troit, but this season's trend is the Giants’ 
ball-control style of play. 

“Hey, we got a lot of flak for it, but there 
are a lot of teams looking at what we did,” 
says the Giants’ Ron Erhardt, the offensive 
coordinator for both Super Bowl teams. “It's 
efficient, even though it’s not always great to 
watch. 

“The run-and-shoot? It’s kind of helter- 
skelter. A lot of things can go wrong in a 
hurry. We have fewer moving parts. It’s like 
a golf swing: When It's simpler, a lot less can 
go wrong.” 

Buffalo general manager Bill Polian | 
agrees. “We've always believed in ball con- 
trol: running the ball and stopping the run,” 
he says. “If you look back on the Super Bowl, 
you might say we got away from that a little. 
If you put [coach] Marv Levy up against the 
wall at 2 a.m. and asked him if he wished we 


Bye-bye, run-and-shoot. The Giants plodding ball-control attack—__ 
epitomized by Rodney Hampton [above/—us this seasons trendy offense 
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had run the ball more in the Super Bowl, I 
think he'd say yes. We're going to emphasize 
the basics a little more this year.” 

Carl Peterson, Kansas City’s general 
manager, has built the Chiefs into a classic 
bruising ball-control team. “You win it up 
front,” he says. “After the Giants’ win in the 
Super Bowl, you'll see people tightening it 
up a little on both sides of the ball. Kemem- 
ber, were in a field where we plagiarize 
everything.” 

It happened with the Chicago Bears’ 46 
defense, and it’s happening again. For begin- 
ners, though, controlling the ball is not quite 
as simple as running the football with numb- 
ing predictability. There are three basic 
elements: 

(1) Minimizing mistakes. The Giants 
turned the ball over only 15 times in 19 
games, a record that may never be equaled. 
If they had lost the ball once in either the 
15-13 NFC Championship Game victory 
over San Francisco or the 20-19 Super Bow! 
victory over Buffalo, the Giants probably 
would have lost. Of the 11 teams with the 
best giveaway/takeaway ratios during the 
1990 regular season, eight made the play- 
offs. 

(2) Stopping the run. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, taking care of business on this 
side of the ball is more important than a 
successful running game. The seven teams 
with the best time of possession figures last 
season all made the playoffs and had run 
defenses ranked among the top 12. Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and the Giants were 
first, second, and fourth, respectively. 

(3) Controlling the ball. Once the de- 
fense forces a turnover or a punt, the 
offense must be able to run the clock. In the 
Giants’ case, this kept the ball out of 
potentially dangerous hands. The 49ers and 
Montana, for instance, were on offense for 
only 21:01. Jim Kelly and the Bills had only 
19:27 to work with. As Giants general 
manager George Young says: “It still comes 
down to those third-and-one situations and 
who’ss stronger. There are always going to be 
those six crucial plays ina game. If you make 
four of them, offensively and defensively, 
you'll win. It’s always been that way.” 

Smash-mouth football is as old as the 
game itself. “Defense and a running game 
won when Amos Alonzo Stagg was playing, 
and it still wins,” Polian says. “People like to 
talk about offense, but how many have we 
seen over the years? The wishbone, the 
single-wing, the shotgun, the wing-T, the 
run-and-shoot?” 

Remember the Miami Dolphins of the 
early 1970s? They won back-to-back Super 
Bowls with the lumbering Larry Csonka 
carrying the ball. John Riggins and the 
Washington Redskins offensive line, “The 


Hogs,” dominated Super Bowl XVII. The 
49ers won four Super Bowls in nine seasons 
with a ball-control game based on short 
passes. All three teams concentrated on 
turnovers and a rough-and-tumble defense. 

“That's exactly right,” says 49ers general 
manager John McVay, “but not everybody 
sees us that way. I don't know where the 
finesse stuff started, but it’s a misnomer. 


‘This football team is loaded with strong, 


hard-nosed players. Sure, we use the pass 
more, but we're trying to achieve the same 
thing. We want to control the game.” 

This kind of football wins in the playoffs. 
It’s like the NBA, where high-flying offenses 
congeal into rugged half-court affairs in the 
postseason. Is it a coincidence that teams 
that play in domes have never won the Super 
Bowl? Houston was the only run-and-shoot 
team to make the playoffs last season, and 
the Oilers were dispatched handily in the 
first round by Cincinnati in rainy, 36-degree 
weather. Is it a coincidence that the Chicago 
Bears excel in blustery Soldier Field, where 
their playoff games might 
as well be played on ice? 
The same is true of RFK 
Stadium in Washington 
and in the wind tunnel 
called Giants Stadium, as 
well. 

Former Giants coach 
Bill Parcells, who played 
linebacker in college, al- 
ways believed in defense. 
He also was influenced by 
Al Davis’ Raiders, who 
traditionally have had of- 
fensive linemen as big as 
boxcars. Throw in the 
rugged nature of the 
NFC East and the winter 
gusts at the Meadow- 
lands, and you have a 
very conservative game 
plan. Wide receivers are 
almost an afterthought. 

Before the 1990 sea- 
son Parcells and Erhardt 
decided to reel in the 
offense. The pass routes 
and Simms’ drops in the 
pocket were shortened 
substantially. Early in his 
career Simms was all the 
offense the Giants had, 
but with a bigger line and a suffocating 
defense there was less pressure to win it all 
with one long throw. Erhardt convinced 
Simms to go against his competitive nature 
and throw the ball away instead of throwing 
an interception or taking a sack. “We can 
stuff them on defense,” Parcells would tell 
Erhardt before many games. “Let’s not give 
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them anything cheap. Let's not put any gas in 
their tank.” 

After Simms injured his foot, Jeff Hos- 
tetler stepped in and added a new wrinkle: 


mobility. Still, his basic job was to hand off | 
the ball and make critical third-down plays. | 


Against Buffalo and San Francisco Hos- | 


tetler converted 15 of 31 third downs. At the 
same time, the defense limited the 49ers 
and Bills to a combined 2-for-16. 

In many ways, the key drive in the Super 
Bowl was the Giants’ opening possession of 
the second half. Hostetler salvaged three 
third downs with passes, and Anderson 
carried five times, usually behind 307- 
pound left tackle Jumbo Elliott. Anderson, 
33 years old, finished it off with a one-yard 
touchdown run. The drive covered 75 yards 
in 14 plays and consumed nine minutes and 
29 seconds, and it underlined the Giants’ 
will to win along the line of scrimmage. 

The Giants don’t have an exclusive license 
on the winning-ugly style. Don't look now, 
but the delicate, wimpy AFC West has 


Nobody, but nobody, could run on the Niners. | 


bulked up and swiftly risen to power. Peter- 
son thinks it’s the toughest division in 
football, which is what they used to say 
about the NFC East. 

There was a time when the Denver 
Broncos dominated the division. Their 
game was based on quickness and brains, 
but the weakness of that approach was 
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Now, consider the Raiders, a bruising team 
on both sides of the ball—only the Giants, 
| Buffalo, and Kansas City had fewer turn- 
| overs—and the Chiefs, who gave up the ball 
just 19 times and whose savage defense 
forced 45 turnovers, tied with Chicago for 
the league's best total. That added up to the 
NFL's best net turnover mark (plus-26) by 
far. Peterson learned about ball control from 
Dick Vermeil when the two coached to- 
gether in Philadelphia. 

“Dick had a stat: 90% of the teams that 
rush 40 times win the game,” Peterson says. 
“I believe it, and so does [Chiefs coach] 
Marty Schottenheimer. At Cleveland he had 
the big backs, [Kevin] Mack and [Earnest] 
Byner. If you want to accentuate the running 
game, you have to be 300 pounds at the 
tackles. Be big at the point of attack, then 
get a little movement and the big backs like 
Christian Okoye [260 pounds] and Barry 
Word [225 pounds], who can slam it up in 
there for four, five yards.” 

San Diego general manager Bobby Beath- 
ard, who came from the Redskins, believes 
in ball control. That’s fortunate because he 
didn't have the tools to do much of anything 
else last year. “We had a young quarterback, 
some inexperienced wide receivers, and 
that big running back [248-pound Marion 
Butts],” Beathard says. “It was by design, 
but really we didn't have a lot of options. The 


the defense couldn't shut down the run.” 

Believe it or not, the Chargers had the 
league's fifth-ranked defense a year ago— 
and it should get better. They selected 
cornerback Stanley Richard in the first 
round and added 300-pound defensive tackle 
George Thornton in the second. 

The Philadelphia Eagles paid dearly to 
trade up for Tennessee's offensive tackle 
| Antone Davis. Philadelphia has one of the 
best young quarterbacks in the game in 
Randall Cunningham and a crew of emerg- 
ing wideouts, but a weak offensive line has 
helped knock the Eagles out of the first 
round of the playoffs three straight years. 

The Giants kept pace. They drafted Mich- 
igan fullback Jarrod Bunch with their first- 
round pick. Bunch, who goes around 250 
pounds, will eventually block for Rodney 
| Hampton and carry the ball in short yardage 
situations. Bart Oates, the only holdover 
starter from the 1986 offensive line, may 
soon give way to Brian Williams, the 1989 
first-rounder, at center. That would give the 
Giants another 30 pounds up front to help 
push the pile. It’s a cautious approach, but it 
works. 

In the NFL, it seems, you just can't be too 
careful. 
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revealed in three one-sided Super Bowls. | 


passing game wasnt far enough along, and > 


Just call him Vanilla Ice 


Kansas City coach Marty Schottenheimer's 
top five off-day activities: 


5. Hanging around Opti-World, waiting for ,, 


the two-for-one eyeglass special. 

4. Watching film. 

3. Buying film. 

2. Watching people buying film. 

1. Throwing darts at his John Elway 
poste.—GLENNSHEELEY @ 
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nd this time, don't forget—Georgia is east of Texas 


The new-look NFL won't happen until 
1994, but it will happen. 

When Commissioner Paul Tagliabue and 
the league's expansion committee decided to 


_ put off expansion one year, from 1993 to "94, 


one of the main factors was the NFL's 
contractual limitations regarding expan- 
sion. The league's deals with the television 
networks require that the present divisional 


lineups remain through the lives of the 


contracts, which expire in 1993. One of the 
key elements in expansion will be realign- 
ment, so everything must wait until 94. 
Tagliabue has made it clear he wants a 
more sensible geographical lineup that will 
promote rivalries. He finds it absurd that the 


1994: The New-Look NFC 


East West 
Dallas 
Houston 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Seattle 


Central 
Atlanta 
Denver 
Miami 


Baltimore 
N.Y. Giants 
N.Y. Jets 
Philadelphia New Orleans 


Washington Tampa Bay 
present alignment includes Atlanta and New 
Orleans in the NFC West and Dallas and 
Phoenix in the NFC East. 

“It makes sense to have Miami and 
Tampa, for example, with teams in the same 
division, playing each year,” he says. “It 
makes sense for the New York teams, the 
Los Angeles teams, the ‘Texas teams.” 

It also makes more sense for the league's 


coffers. NBC currently is paying $752 mil- 


lion for its four-year portion of the overall 
TV deal, compared to $1.06 billion for CBS. 
The difference: CBS has more major mar- 
kets, particularly Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Detroit. The NFL will take 
that into heavy consideration when it re- 
aligns. That disparity will be taken care of, 
eliminating the chance of an ugly bidding 
war between the networks for NFC rights in 
1994. The NFL fears this bidding war 
because it may cost the league its presence 
on all three major networks. 

The choice of expansion cities will affect 
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the alignment, of course. For argument’s 
sake—and you will get plenty of arguing on 
this point—let’s give the new franchises to 


1994: The New-Look AFC 


East West 
Buffalo L.A. Raiders 
L.A. Rams 
Phoenix 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


Central 

Chicago 

Detroit 
Green Bay 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
| NewEngland Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh § Minnesota 


Baltimore and St. Louis, which lost teams 
when the Colts and Cardinals moved away. 
Both cities have plans for new stadiums. 
Other front-runners include Charlotte, 
N.C.; Oakland, which also lost a team, the 
Raiders; Jacksonville, Fla.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; and Memphis. For now, let’s stick with 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Just how will the new NFC and AFC look? 
Our speculative lineup has only one geo- 
graphical glitch, placing Denver in the NFC 
Central. It takes the New York market away 
from the AFC network but gives it both Los 
Angeles teams, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
Detroit. With this setup, the NFL and 
television will need to figure out schedules 
that won't place the Jets and Giants on the 


ee 
The Battle of New Jersey could 
be fought two times each year. 


air at the same time. The same goes for the 
Raiders and Rams. Blackout and double- 
header rules will need changing, too. Still, 
it’s better than anything else the NFL has 
tried. 

Try this, Tags. —BARRY WILNER @ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD TORREY 


Next, the league plans 
to mount a microphone 
on William Perrys fork 


So you want to get right in on the action? 
You want to be the quarterback and feel 
what it’s like to have a blitzing linebacker 
bearing down on you? Or you want to be 
inside that linebacker’s head as he storms in 
for a sack? 

Thanks to USA Network, the World 
League of American Football, ABC Sports 
director Craig Janoff, and a tiny camera, 
viewers could do exactly that last spring. 
Now the National Football League is toying 
with the idea of getting Its telecasters to use 
this new technology. In the near future, 
Bruce Smith, Dan Marino, or Derrick 
Thomas might have a miniature camera 
inside his helmet for a game. 

“Obviously, it has been very popular and 
very interesting,’ says NFL spokesman 
Greg Aiello. “We may give it a shot. Com- 
missioner [Paul] Tagliabue has said that if 
any of our networks are interested in using 
it, we would like to talk to them about it. The 
initiative would have to come from one of 
the five networks we are working with.” 
Tagliabue is all for using “Helmet-Cam” on 
some preseason telecasts to get a feel for 
how effective it would be as a viewing tool in 
NFL games. “The commissioner has men- 
tioned we are looking at several things the 
WLAF is doing and seeing how maybe we 
can incorporate [them] into our operation,” 
Aiello says. 

Another innovation from the NFL-spon- 
sored WLAF could make its way into NFL 
games: radio helmets that allow the coach- 
ing staff to talk directly to the quarterback. 
That, however, comes under the category of 
competition and so would involve further 
investigation by the established league. 


Maybe you should rent 
an apartment—and be 
ready to break the lease 


How does Don Shula do it? Chuck Noll, too? 

Year after year, these two survive the 
rigors of coaching in the NFL, with all its 
inherent paranoia. Oh, sure, even Shula and 
Noll have been on the coaching hot seat. As 
recently as three years ago, people were 
wondering if the game had passed them by. 
They answered by rebuilding, and now a 
division title or even a Super Bowl spot is not 
a ridiculous aim for either one. 

Maybe these five coaches ought to call 
Don and Chuck for advice: 
1. Jerry Burns, Vikings. 

Minnesota's embarrassing plunge from 
division champion to last place was bad 


The WLAF has been thrilled by the 
response to Helmet-Cam from the outset. 
When Orlando Thunder quarterback Ker- 
win Bell was sacked in the season opener, 
viewers saw just what Bell was seeing: the 
tackler coming and making the hit. They 
also saw the sky as Bell fell flat on his back. 
In another game, with the helmet camera 
inside a nose tackle’s gear, viewers were in 
on the sack. “It’s riveting,” says WLAF 
president Mike Lynn. “It’s a bird's-eye view 
of what the players are seeing, from the 
beginning of the play to the end.” 

The technology for the camera, which is 
about the size of a ChapStick tube, has been 
around for several years. There simply 
wasn't an outlet to use it. When the WLAF 
came along, seeking a place in the public's 
sporting eye, what could be better than 


or. 2S 


ee 


enough, but the team’s public image is a lot 
more damaging. The Vikings are perceived 
as a super talented bunch of underachievers. 
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Burns: Purple haze in the dome. 


Helmet-Cam could make football the ultimate spectator sport. | 


to put the public behind the eyes of the 
players? 

Janoff and Ken Wolff, the producer for 
ABC's “Monday Night Football,” signed on to 
develop USA Network's coverage of the new 
league. “We wanted to be as innovative and 
entertaining as we possibly could be,” Janoff 
says, “so we miked the coaches, and we 
used Helmet-Cam and the radio helmets. It 
was the perfect opportunity to give the fans 
a new perspective.” 

Helmet-Cam, which costs between 


$50,000 and $75,000 per system, generally | 


has been used as a replay device. Occa- 
sionally, when a play has been called that 
will focus on the player wearing the helmet- 
mounted camera, it might be used live. 
Either way, it’s been a real treat for the 
armchair quarterback.—B.W oy 


They are looked upon as chokers. They are 
plagued by off-field problems. 

Burns seems to be in over his head. He 
hasn't inspired this group, which should be 
among the best in the league. His choices of 
assistants have not been particularly suc- 
cessful. His strategies often have been 
woeful, particularly the sheer waste of 
Herschel Walker’s skills. For Burns to hang 
on, the Vikings must win the NFC Central. 
To do that, they need a better coach. It’s a 
Catch-22 that could lead to a .500 season and 
Burns’ ouster. 

2. Dan Reeves, Broncos. 

The man who guided Denver to three 
AFC titles in four seasons called 1990 “the 
worst year of my life.” His health suffered as 
his team plunged to the bottom of the AFC 
West. By season’s end, Reeves was ques- 
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tioning a great many things, not the least of 
which was his own desire to stick with 
coaching. He decided to hang in, but another 
poor year might be all Reeves can take. The 
Broncos are capable of almost anything, as 
they have been throughout his roller-coaster 
coaching career. 

3. Jerry Glanville, Falcons. 

OK, Jerry, your road show had a weak 
opening, but it was entertaining. Now you 
have to put together a stronger script, and 
the endings certainly must be happier. 

Another big-time losing record won't get 
Glanville fired after two years in Atlanta, 
but his mouth and his outrageous behavior 


might. The Falcons have the unenviable task 
of trying to climb the ladder in the tough 
NFC West. Even if they are a lot better than 
in 1990, they could go 0-6 within the 
division. 

Glanville must curb some of the antics of 
his players, shenanigans that incite the 
opposition. For that matter, he has to curb 
some of his own antics. 

4, Jimmy Johnson, Cowboys. 

The guy has done a magnificent job in 
making the Cowboys respectable again. 
They probably would have made the playoffs 
if Troy Aikman hadn't been hurt in Game 15. 

Now, with all those draft choices and all 


Anyone who flunks has to explain to Georgia Frontiere 
why last season was a good ee experience 


1. Buddy Ryan doesn’t have a job for 
the ’91 season because: 

a. His NBC audition tape won first prize 
on “America’s Funniest Home Videos.” 

b. Randall Cunningham ran a very suc- 
cessful bad recommendation campaign. 

c. The Philly papers don’t need any more 
guys to work the rim. 

d. Jimmy Johnson put out a bounty on 
him. 

2. The World League of American 
Football’s “Helmet-Cam” came about 
because: 

a. “Shoulderpad-Cam” was dropped be- 
cause of bad lighting. 

b. David Letterman is the executive pro- 
ducer of WLAF telecasts. 

c. Tex Schramm’s last words were, “This 
league's not big enough for that thing and 

me.” 
| d. We're not quite ready for “Training 
| Room-Cam.” 

3. After missing the winning field 
‘goal in Super Bowl XXV, Buffalo’s Scott 
Norwood spent his offseason: 

a. Working on an adjustable goal post that 

can be remote-controlled by the kicker. 
b. Sweeping up in Bill Polian’s office. 


Norwood'’s near-miss has led to 
an innovative idea for kickers. 


Herschel now feels right at home 
during winters in Minnesota. 


c. Getting Gatorade thrown on him by 
the New York Giants. 

d. Completing Wide-Right Rehab at Roy 
Gerela Memorial Hospital. 

4. Ex-Seattle Seahawks linebacker 
Brian Bosworth’s second movie will 
detail his pro career and be called: 

a. “Hot Damn, I Made a Tackle.” 

b. “Honey, I Shrunk the Boz.” 

c. “A Tackle, Sooner or Later.” 

d. “Bozbo.” 

5. The New England Patriots have 
guaranteed no repeat of the Lisa Olson 
incident by demanding that: 

a. Zeke Mowatt shower in his uniform. 

b. Victor Kiam’s comments be limited to 
sign language. 

c. All references to a purebred female 
dog as “a classic bitch” be outlawed. 

d. A seven-day waiting period be placed 
on purchase of Lady Remington shavers. 

6. The San Francisco 49ers didn’t 
go to the Super Bowl in 1990 because: 

a. Jerry Rice had a conflict that day witha 


“ guest shot on “Arsenio.” 


b. Bubba Paris ate all the playbooks. 

c. Joe Montana mistakenly hit the emer- 
gency button on his Catapault L.A. Gears in 
the NFC title game and flew out of Candle- 
stick Park. 


the well-deserved positive notices JJ has 
received, it’s time for Dallas to leap higher. If 
America’s Team Redux isn't in the playoffs, 
Johnson's work will begin to be criticized. 

5. Marv Levy, Bills. 

What? How can Levy be feeling the heat. 
Simple. 

What team has the most talent in the 
entire league? The Bills. What team will be 
favored to win the Super Bowl this season? 
Right again: the Bills. What will be accept- 
able to the folks in Buffalo and the players on 
the team? Nothing short of an NFL title. 

OK, then, who has more pressure on him 
than Levy?7—B.W in 


d. The NFL decided they were boring. 

7. With Deion Sanders and Tim 
McKyer in the Atlanta Falcons’ sec- 
ondary, the team plans to call them: 

a. “Heckel and Jeckel.” 

b. “The Bose Brothers.” 

c. “Woofer and Tweeter.” 

d. With a bullhorn, just to be heard above 
the chatter. 

8. This season Herschel Walker will 
endorse: 

a. The You-Hardly-Know-Your-Engine's- 
On Midas muffler. 

b. The Herschel Walker Land of 10,000 
Lakes Pocket Ice Fisherman. 

c. Bobsled grease. 

d. DUI insurance for his teammates. 

9. Mike Ditka has decided to remain 
in coaching because: 

a. He can't get a decent tee time if he 
becomes a normal person. 

b. Dan Hampton told him that coaches 
who take broadcasting 
jobs are wimps. 

c. He thinks this is 
the year The Fridge 
can lose that baby fat. 

d. It would kill him 
to be out of the league 
at the same time 
Buddy Ryan is. 

10. NFL Com- 
missioner Paul Tag- 
liabue’s mission for 
the 1991 season is 
to: 

a. Give Clarence 


‘...and this is 
Kay at least eight more for the locker 


second chances. 

b. Find two expan- 
sion cities that celebrate the Martin Luther 
King Jr. holiday. 

c. Put the finishing touches on his Sam 
Wyche voodoo doll. 

d. Lose that green sport coat.—G.S. Bi | 


room lockout...’ 
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And put it thru the paces....your toughest workout, your meanest 
pick-up game at the gym, your most ruthless weekend road warrior 
race. Put on BIKE and pull out all the stops. 


Whatever your sport, as soon as you put on the BIKE COMPRESSION® 
Performance Short'™, you can feel the difference. 


wg Work out in BIKE just one time and you won't believe the protection and | 

© _— support to quads, hamstrings, abdominal and groin muscles. Designed with a 
unique 2-way stretch fabric construction, BIKE offers steady, uniform protection 

and support during all the twisting, stretching and pivoting movements of your game 

with surprising comfort and flexibility. More Protection...less Fatigue. 


BIKE is the official COMPRESSION® support short for the NBA, NEL, MLB, NHL and MSL. From 
basketball to football to baseball to hockey to soccer, pros across the country practice and play in BIKE 
for peak performance. And now, BIKE is available in authentic ZUBAZ® prints. 


Other support shorts on the market offer a fashion look but none compare in function and performance to 
BIKE. Don't settle for an imitation. You won't know what a difference BIKE will make until you...put it on! 


i 


PIKE. 


ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY SERVING ATHLETES WORLDWIDE®) 


Upper Deck | 
| Football Cards 
are here! 


Dont let the door hit 
you in the butt on your 
way out 


After five seasons of speaking his some- 
times bizarre mind in Philadelphia, coach 
Buddy Ryan was finally shown the gate, 
even though he made the playoffs for three 
straight seasons. Ray Perkins failed to make 
the playoffs even once in his four seasons in 
Tampa Bay and was asked to leave before the 
1990 season ended. Bud Carson never had a 
chance in Cleveland, even though he reached 
the AFC Championship Game as a rookie in 
1989. Rod Rust presided over a 1-15 disaster 


eee 


Ryan’s mouth buried his record. 


last season at New England and joined the 
ranks of the terminated coaches. 

Bill Parcells surprised many people when 
he stepped away from the Giants in May, a 
week before the team’s minicamp. He went 
willingly, but he raised the total of head 
coaching changes between the 1990 and 1991 
seasons to five. 

A busy year, right? Not exactly. In fact, 
the turnover was a little less than the 
average coaching turnover for the last 20 
seasons. “Yes,” says Bill Belichick, who took 
over for Carson in Cleveland. “That sounds 
about right.” 

Since 1971 there have been 159 head 
coaches in the league. The Colts, for in- 
stance, have had 10 different head coaches, 
while Houston and New Orleans have had 
nine. Washington, New England, Phila- 
delphia, and Atlanta have all had eight. Even 
San Francisco, a paragon of continuity in 
recent years, has gone through seven 
coaches in that time. While the average 
player lasts close to four seasons, the 28 
head coaches for 1991 bring only one more 
year of experience with their present teams 
to the table, and that includes monuments 
such as Chuck Noll (22 seasons) and Don 
Shula (21).—G.G. tel 
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You wouldn't believe 


how hard it is to wash 


Gatorade out of your hair 


Top 10 reasons Bill Parcells quit the New York 
Giants: 

10. Tired of having to go for donuts for 
George Young. 

9. LT told him to. 

8. Ruined too many windbreakers due to 
Gatorade dousings. 

7. Offer from Frankfurt Galaxy just too 
good to pass up. 

6. Needs a year to get things ready to take 
over at Tampa Bay. 

5. Hairdo’ gotten too cool to be a coach. 

4. Taking over for Chuck Woolery on “Love 
Connection.” 

3. Things just aren't the same since the Post 
toned down its headlines. 

2. Couldn't bear to see Jeff Hostetler beat 
out Phil Simms in training camp. 

1. I’m Bill Parcells, that says it all —G.S. 


We need to acquire a 
punter—our stock just 
dropped 14 points 


Nothing ever stays the same, so why 
should the hierarchy of NFL owners be any 
different? 

In 1925 Tim Mara purchased the rights to 
the New York Giants franchise for $500. 
The team stayed completely in family hands 
until after the Giants won Super Bowl XXV 
last January. During the offseason Tim 
Mara, grandson of the original Tim, sold his 
half of the team to Robert Tisch for an 
estimated $75 million. Tisch presides over a 
burgeoning insurance empire. 

Wellington Mara, who held on to his half 
of the team, was sad to see Tim sell out 
despite the friction that has developed 
between them over the years. “There's a 
kind of emptiness,” Wellington says. “It has 
become much more of a business. The 
prices of franchises are staggering. 

“We're moving toward corporate owner- 
ship. It’s like the corner grocery store when 
the supermarket chain moves across the 
street. It’s tough to compete. In a free, 
unfettered marketplace it would be tough 
for a family-run team to compete with a 
conglomerate. You know, they say the 49ers 
can lose $20 million and it’s a writeoff for 
their next shopping mall.” 

Mara was referring to San Francisco 
owner Eddie DeBartolo Jr., who in fact was 
fined last season for violating the league's 
rules against corporate ownership. As mat- 


ters stand, only two pure family-run teams 
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The New York sidelines will be 
calmer and gentler minus Parcells. 


remain in the league now that the Giants 
have been split up: the Steelers, run by the 
Rooney family in Pittsburgh, and the Cardi- 
nals under the Bidwill family in Phoenix. 
Football is the only business they’ve ever 
known. Even the McCaskey family in Chi- 
cago has sold a piece of the Bears to improve 
the team’s cash flow. 

The specter of corporate ownership 
frightens franchises that don’t have deep 
pockets. The Green Bay Packers, for exam- 
ple, are a publicly owned team and might 
have difficulty matching dollars with the 
49ers. “There's some truth to that,” says 
Giants general manager George Young. 
“Since there are so few families left, it’s 
inevitable. What the date of that inev- 
itability is, I don’t know.” 

DeBartolo represents the new breed, 
owners who purchased teams after achiev- 
ing financial success in other arenas and 
have sources of revenue other than football. 
Half of today’s owners fall into one of four 
categories that define where they made 
most of their money. Call ’em “crude fel- 
lows,” with profits from oil and gas (Bud 
Adams, Houston; Lamar Hunt, Kansas City; 
Jerry Jones, Dallas; and Pat Bowlen, Den- 
ver); “high rollers,” with automobile for- 
tunes (William Clay Ford, Detroit; Norman 
Braman, Philadelphia; Tom Benson, New 
Orleans; and Ken Behring, Seattle); “kings 
of commerce,” or manufacturers (Victor 
Kiam, New England; Robert Irsay, Indi- 
anapolis; and Ralph Wilson, Buffalo); and 
“land barons,” or real estate moguls (DeBar- 
tolo and Alex Spanos, San Diego).—G.G. & 
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Admittedly, his cane 
has cut down on our 
play-action passing 

Football is a young man’s game, right? 
The average player lasts fewer than four 
seasons amid the mayhem. So what were all 
those creaking quarterbacks doing last year 
ripping up the NFL? Check it out: The four 
top-rated passers—Buffalo’s Jim Kelly 
(101.2), Houston's Warren Moon (96.8), Kan- 
sas City’s Steve DeBerg (96.3), and Phil 
Simms of the Giants (92.7)—and San Fran- 
cisco’s Joe Montana, the highest-rated pas- 
ser in league history, at No. 7, were all at 
least 30 years old. 

DeBerg, at 36, was the biggest surprise. 
His average rating over 12 previous seasons 


“If we asked him 
to drop back seven 
steps every play and 
win the game by 
throwing deep, it 
would be tough,” 
says Kansas City 
GM Carl Peterson. 


“Tf you ask him to go acon Slick | 
back, hand the ball 


for the Oilers. 
off, do a little play- 


action, he'll succeed because it’s what he 


j 


does best. Steve has been really helped by | 


the running game.” 
One of the biggest factors in the passer 
rating formula is interceptions; in fact, 


critics say they are weighted too heavily. | 


DeBerg attempted 444 passes and only four 


Thirtysomething Quarterbacks 


Quarterback 
Jimlvel bys ieyaeperaceatn teeeteaeay = I 


ss ee ee PP eee 


a 


Joe Montana....... Cenc. 


was 71.0, but in 1990 he was terrific. The 
key for DeBerg (as with one of the other 
signal-calling fossils, Simms) was a team 
that didn’t ask too much of him. 


Kelly: You don’t need a spring 
chicken to play in the winter. 


League 
Rating Ranking 


101.2 


were picked off, good for a miniscule per- 
centage of .9. At the same time, he com- 
pleted better than 58% of his passes and 
tossed 23 touchdown passes. 

Next in age was Simms, who was 35 in 
1990. He exited late in the season witha foot 
injury, but not before putting up the best 
numbers of his 12-year career. Simms also 
threw just four interceptions in the Giants’ 
conservative offense. “You hate to say you're 
getting older and wiser,” Simms says, “but I 
guess that’s what's happened. I know how to 
avoid the mistakes that used to hurt me.” 

Moon and Montana were both 34 last 


season but managed to combine for 99 | 


touchdown passes. Montana's rating wasnt 
up to 1989's record-breaking mark of 112.4 
because he was forced to operate without 
much of a running game. 

“Montana and all those guys are just so 
smart. If the guy makes it past 30, he's got a 
lot going for him,” says Giants general 
manager George Young. “Look at Kenny 
Stabler. His best years were over 30.” 

Based on this evidence Kelly, who is now 


31, appears to have several very good years | 


ahead of him. Last season he completed 
63.3% of his passes and threw 24 touch- 
downs against only nine interceptions. “Two 
words: wisdom and experience,” says Buf- 
falo GM Bill Polian. “In Jim's case, it’s that 
and Thurman Thomas. [Thomas] took a lot 
of pressure off Jim, which allowed him to 
have the great, great season.”—G.G. IE 


hes got terrific moves 


As you might suspect, 


in heavy traffic 


Unlike many athletes, Walter Payton 
never thought his career would last forever. 
So as a shrewd businessman, he planted the 
seeds for his life after the National Football 
League well before he carried the football 
for the final time. Bud Holmes, who negoti- 
ated the former All-Pro’s contracts with the 
Bears, is Payton’s business adviser and equal | 
partner. Together, they have built Walter 
Payton Inc. into something far beyond the 
normal realm of athletes-turned-business- 
men. 

Former NFL stars typically become res- 
tauranteurs, lend their name to clothing 
manufacturers, or pursue endorsement op- 
portunities. In some ways Payton is no 
exception, but he accomplishes his goals 
with the same special flair he displayed on 
the football field—and there’s no telling how 
far he'll carry this ball. 

Three years ago Payton decided to give 
auto racing a go—and it came as no surprise 
that on June 2 at the Dallas Grand Prix, the 
green flag came down on the newly created 
NFL “Team 34” (in honor of Payton'’s jersey 


| number, which has been retired by the | 


Bears), aracing partnership between Payton 
and NFL Properties Inc., the league's retail 
licensing arm. 

Payton’s professional racing experience 
came courtesy of Paul Newman and Scott — 
Sharp as part of the now-defunct Newman/ 
Sharp racing team. “Sweetness” has com- 
peted in both GT 1 and Sports Car Club of 
America (SCCA) Trans-Am events. Last 
year was Payton’s second full racing season. 
In seven starts he compiled two victories 
and a second-place finish and set a track 


_ record at Road Americain GT1. This year he 


plans to compete in Sports 2000 Oldsmobile 
Pro Series as NFL “Team 34.” Payton refers 
to this series as “hot,” but his machine 
should be up to it. The car can produce top 
speeds of more than 150 mph and weighs 
only 1,000 pounds. Payton’s ultimate goal is 
to someday race the 24 Hours at LeMans, 
but for now he’s just enjoying the ride. 

Payton doesn’t try to compare racing with 
football. “There’s no comparison,” he says. 
“IT take my racing just as seriously as my 
football, but I played football for 17 years © 
and I’ve only been involved with racing for 
three years. The strategy is the same, 
though: I don’t want to get hit: That's the 
way to get to the endzone first.” 

So what's next for Walter Payton, the man 
with endless energy? Perhaps he'll team up 
with Herschel Walker on an NFL-sponsored 
bobsled, just for something to do during the 
offseason. —GILLIAN ZUCKER a 
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Big names, big bucks—and big disappointments 


Pressed to provide some sort of free up with Plan B in 1989. Teams protected 37 
agency system in the face of lawsuits by the players and were free to sign those left 


players, the National Football League came 


unprotected on other teams’ rosters—and 


The Plan B All-Unprotected Team 


Pos. Player "90 Team 
QB ....Mike Tomczak Chicago 

RBs ante Roger Craig San Francisco 
RBS: tice. Ottis Anderson Giants 

WR ....Richard Johnson Detroit 

WR ....Cedric Jones New England 
10 Oe Pete Holohan Rams 

OT ....Joel Patten San Diego 
OT ....Mike Graybill Phoenix 

OG ....Mark May Washington 
OG ....John Rienstra Pittsburgh 
Cece’ Dennis McKnight Detroit 

DE. ....John Bosa Miami 

DT ....Bill Pickel Raiders 

DES wat Robert Banks Cleveland 

BB. ras Alex Gordon Raiders 

LB sae Rick Graf Miami 

EBe aac Matt Millen San Francisco 
Bea Marcus Cotton Cleveland 
See Felix Wright Cleveland 
Siekeoatahe Ronnie Lott San Francisco 
WB das Sammy Lilly San Diego 

CBs ek. Vince Newsome Rams 

KR ....Vai Sikahema Phoenix 

2 SAR Mike Lansford Rams 

Pines eee Brian Hansen New England 


Top 10 things that will become part of the 
NFL, thanks to the World League of Amer- 
ican Football: 
10. Deion Sanders and Tim McKyer to 

wear “Talktrash-Cam.” 

9. Cleveland switching to neon brown 
uniforms. 

8. Stan Gelbaugh to do color work on 
“Monday Night Football.” 

7. Field goals outside 50 yards to be 
worth four points. 

6. Super Bowl XXIX to be played in 
Madrid bullring. 


Watch for the Detroit-Pontiac Lions 


Comment 

2-1 as playoff starter; signed with Green 
Bay. 

Voted to four Pro Bowls; signed with the 
Raiders. 

Super Bowl XXV MVP; remained with the 
Giants. 

64 catches for 727 yards in 1990; signed 
with Houston. 

69 catches last two years; signed with 
Houston. 

49 catches in 1990; signed with Kansas City. 
Signed with the Raiders. 

Signed with Detroit. 

One Pro Bowl; signed with San Diego. 

1986 No. 1 pick; signed with Cleveland. 
Signed with Philadelphia. 

1987 No. 1 pick; signed with the Jets. 

1983 No. 2 pick; signed with the Jets. 
Signed with Houston. 

1987 No. 2 pick of the Jets; signed with Cin- 
cinnati. 

1987 No. 2 pick of Miami; signed with Hous- 
ton. 

Two Super Bowl rings; signed with Wash- 
ington. 

1988 No. 2 pick; signed with Seattle. 

1989 NFL interception leader; signed with 
Minnesota. 

Four Super Bowl rings; signed with the 
Raiders. 

Signed with the Rams. 

Signed with Cleveland. 

Two Pro Bowls; signed with Green Bay. 

87 points in 1990; signed with Washington. 
41.7 net average in 1990; signed with Cleve- 
land. 


5. Sideline interviews with people who 
can't speak English. 

4. Commissioner Paul Tagliabue to 
wear European-cut suits and quit dressing 
as if he does his clothes shopping with Al 
Geiberger. 

3. Kerwin Bell to take over for Joe 
Montana in San Francisco. 

2. Wireless mike to be put on Jerry 
Glanville in hopes of picking up plays called 
down to the field from Elvis. 

1. “Coors-Cam” to be attached to 
Clarence Kay’s sunglasses. —G.S. sa 
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the feeding frenzy over marginal players 
was remarkable. In all, 229 of the 619 free 
agents who were eligible were signed by 
new teams. 

The signing bonuses and lucrative con- 
tracts given to Plan B players put pressure 
on teams to reward their better players in 
kind. In 1990, 184 of 490 eligible players 
changed teams in Plan B, which worked out 
to a higher percentage of movement (37.6% 
to 37.0%), but in 1991 the ardor cooled. As 
happened following baseball’s frenetic free 
agency of the 1970s, NFL teams became 
more selective in their choices. Oh, the 
Green Bay Packers and the Cleveland 
Browns signed 13 and 11 players, respec- 
tively, but the overall numbers were down. 
Only 139 of 518 eligible players signed, a 
percentage of 26.8. 

“It’s not nirvana, it’s not the answer. It’s 
stop-gap,” says Giants general manager 
George Young, a conservative in these 
matters. “Plan B just forces you to make 
your roster decisions a year earlier rather 
than two years later.” 

Young points out that while signings 
decreased in 1991, the players worked out by 
teams (664) remained fairly constant. Most 
of the better teams are judicious in the 
choices. The Giants, for instance, have 
signed only nine players in three years. 
Nevertheless, they found a gem in 1989 
when they signed special teams madman 
Reyna Thompson, a former Dolphin. Like- 
wise, Kansas City found relentless nose 
tackle Dan Saleaumua on the Detroit roster 
in1989. 

The Giants also lost 10 players to Plan B 
in 1990—and promptly won the Super Bowl. 
“I’m not sure what that stat means,” says 
new Cleveland coach Bill Belichick, the 
Giants defensive coordinator from 1983 to 
90. “But [the Giants] were pretty aggres- 
sive in the market this year, and they really 
improved themselves at the positions they 
werent able to get in the draft."—-G.G. 


‘Y‘all nothing but hound dogs.’ 
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NOW PRESENTING THE ALL NEW 
MAJOR LEAGU 


3 VIDEO LINEUP 
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The Official Baseball Super Duper Baseball 


Baseball's Greatest Baseball's Record This Week In Baseball's | Baseball Funny Side Up 
Moments (101)Aboxseat | Breakers (102) From the Greatest Plays (103) All of Ballpark Bloopers (104) Bloopers (105) All the (106) Hosted by Tug 
for 20 of the games greal- glorious to the obscure, all ihe greatest players and The game's wackiest per- funniest and the most McGraw, a loving, laugh- 
est moments. of the record breakers. most unbelievable plays. sonalities and most improbable plays that ing look at the grand old 
unusual moments. make-up our national game. 
pastime. 
passerines | WO GAEL POTS ——— 
BASEBALL BASEBALL iweek 
| ] if 
34 j 
E 
A 
L 
L 
Baseball in the "70s (107) Baseball in the "80s (108) This Week In Baseball The History of Baseball The Official 1990 World 
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By MARK BLAUDSCHUN 


ENE CORRIGAN WAS HOLDING 

court in the far corner of the press box 
at the University of Virginia’s Scott Stadium. 
Corrigan, the affable and very able commis- 
sioner of the Atlantic Coast Conference, was 
reminiscing about his days as the athletic 
director at Virginia. 

“There are more of you here in this press 
box,” said Corrigan, waving his hand at a 
cluster of reporters from around the coun- 
try who had made the journey to Charlottes- 
ville in early November, “than [there were 
in] some of the crowds at our games when | 
was here. Now look at this. Isn't this amaz- 
ing? Who would have believed it?” 

Corrigan was talking about a sellout 
crowd for the Virginia-Georgia Tech game, 
but he also was referring to the attention the 
then-No. 1 ranked Cavaliers were receiving. 
Ina very real sense he was marveling at the 
rise to prominence of Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence football, as well. Virginia did not wind | 
up No. 1 last season, but Georgia Tech did, 
which gave the ACC its first national cham- 
pion since Clemson pulled off the magic feat — 
in 1981. Clemson had always been an aberra- 
tion in the ACC, a football power in a 
basketball conference. Now, though, in the 
second season of the 1990s, the ACC has 
achieved more balance, with Tech, Virginia, 
and Clemson regarded as top 20 timber. 

Under most circumstances that would be 
enough to satisfy the ACC purists who still 
think the college sports season doesn’t 
actually begin until the first day of basket- 
ball practice on October 15. However, in 
these days of conference realignment, with 
allegiances shifting like fault lines in an 
earthquake zone, the ACC needed more— 
and led by Corrigan, who came to the ACC 
from the AD’s chair at Notre Dame in 1988, 
the ACC got more, signing up Florida State 
as a full member beginning in the 1992 
season. Suddenly, the ACC has teeth—and 
some credibility—as a football power. 

Oh, there are still some doubters. For | 
example, when Virginia was roaring through 


THE BOAST 
OF THE COAST 


Shawn Jones, who led Georgia Tech to an undefeated season, is among 
the emerging stars as the AC C transforms into a football powerhouse 
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the early part of its schedule last year, 
scoring 50 points a game and crushing every 
opponent in its climb to No. 1, skeptics 
among the media refused to believe that any 
ACC team other than Clemson was any 
good. Even when Georgia Tech finished as 
the only unbeaten team in Division 1-A last 
year and earned a first-place ranking by one 
vote in the United Press International 
coaches poll, some critics refused to give 
the ACC credit. 

However, almost everyone thinks that 
will change with the arrival of Florida State. 
No one doubts the Seminoles credentials. 
“We just felt if we were going to expand, and 
we were in no hurry, that we should do it 
with some careful consideration about how 
we went about it and what kind of school was 
involved,” says Corrigan. “Florida State was 
a perfect fit, athletically, academically, and 
geographically.” 

It was not an easy fit, however. The ACC 
was quite content to stay with eight mem- 
bers who split the highly profitable bounty 
from the conference basketball tournament. 
It was reluctant to cut another slice of the 
pie. Those hesitations faded when the pie 
started to grow, especially when the ACC 
shifted the site of the basketball tournament 
to the spacious 23,901-seat Charlotte Coli- 
seum. That eased some of the concerns 
about tickets, but if the ACC was going to 
expand beyond a regional basis it had to do so 
by using football, not basketball. 

The first step was taken in 1988 when the 
ACC agreed to put its champion in the 
Florida Citrus Bowl, which had 
moved to a January 1 date in 1987. 
The Citrus isn't one of the big 
boys—Rose, Cotton, Sugar, and 
Orange definitely outrank it 
—but the agreement marked the 
beginning of the maturation proc- 
ess for the league. 

That the ACC was a tightknit 
group of schools was not surpris- 
ing. Formed in May 1953 of seven 
members that seceded from the 
Southern Conference, the ACC 
was more like a neighborhood as- 
sociation than a league. Clemson, 
Duke, Maryland, North Carolina, 
North Carolina State, South Caro- 
lina, and Wake Forest formed the 
core group; Virginia was added six 
months later, and the family re- 
mained intact until 1971, when 
South Carolina withdrew. The 
void remained until 1973, when 
Georgia Tech pulled out of the 
Southeastern Conference. 

No one was looking for expan- 
sion until it became the operative 
word of 1990, when conference 


ime — 
Georgia Tech and Clemson have helped 
the ACC earn respect on the gridiron. 


realignment started taking place in the SEC 
and Big Ten. When first asked about realign- 
ment last summer in reference to the ACC, 
Corrigan said any speculation would be “a 
bit premature.” Nevertheless, Corrigan, 
who had given up the rigors of life as an 
athletic director to be conference commis- 
sioner in the part of the country where he 
grew up, knew change was inevitable. 
However, where to go? South into Flor- 
ida? Back to South Carolina? Moving to 
Florida made more sense when Florida 


State was discussed. Not only was the fit — 


with the Seminoles right athletically and 
academically, but it also gave the ACC a 
recruiting foothold in Florida. 

“Before,” says Clemson coach Ken Hat- 
field, “it was primarily Clemson and the next 
level when you talked about major football 
powers, but all of that has changed. Georgia 
Tech and Virginia were ranked No. 1 last 
year. North Carolina has had a few good 
years. Now we have Florida State. I think 
were definitely going to be the football 
conference of the ’90s.” 

The ACC still has some catching up to do. 
Hatfield, who played and coached in the 
Southwest Conference and has recruited 
throughout the South for years, concedes 
that the ACC was a second-rate football 
power at one time. “It was before Proposi- 
tion 48 evened things out academically,” he 
says. “The ACC would have entrance re- 
quirements that were 50 to 100 points above 
the other leagues. During that time the ACC 
lost a lot of good players.” 
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When Proposition 48—which requires all 
incoming scholarship athletes to have a 
minimum of 700 on their Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests—was voted in at the NCAA 
convention a few years back, the balance 
shifted. The days when going to the SEC or 
SWC was an automatic good deal for ath- 
letes who wanted to play and play right away | 
were gone. The ACC maintained its level of 
academic integrity and started getting a 
bigger share of the student-athletes, too. 
“It’s then that you started to see the rise of 
the ACC,” says Hatfield. 

With the surge of academic reforms 
sweeping the NCAA, the ACC became an 
attractive league for outsiders. South Caro- 
lina thought about coming back. Miami 
knocked on the door. And so did Florida 
State. FSU had the edge because it already 
had strong links to the ACC. “Much of our 
alumni base lives in the ACC area,” says 
Florida State athletic director Bob Goin, 
who had his choice of the Big East and the 
Southeastern Conference before the FSU 
board of regents decided to join the ACC. 

Florida State is clearly the crown jewel of 
the age of expansion that has swept college 
football in the past few years, eclipsing even 
the prestige that Penn State brought to the 
Big Ten. Under Bobby Bowden, the Semi- 
noles have turned into a megapower, finish- 
ing in the top four in the country the last four 
years. Florida State and Clemson are the 
only teams in the country to have won their 
last five bowl games. 

If in the 1990s it’s not what you do but who 
sees you do it that matters, the ACC is in 
good shape. With Florida State, the confer- 
ence now comprises six states with a popu- 
lation base of 40 million people and has a 
chance to expose 14 million people in the | 
state of Florida to daily media coverage of 
its athletic programs. More coverage and | 
more exposure means more athletes will 
know about ACC athletics. People such as 
Hatfield, who moved to Clemson from Ar- 
kansas two years ago, start laughing when 
they see a talent pool as deep as Floridas 
become more available. Add the exposure 
that a four-bowl agreement involving the 
ACC champion, the Big East champion, and 
Notre Dame with bowls such as the Cotton, 
Sugar, and Orange can bring, and it’s not 
difficult to see why the ACC appears to have 
moved to the next level in terms of overall 
prestige. : 

Using Clemson and Florida State as cor- 
nerstones and adding Georgia Tech, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina into the mix gives 
the ACC as solid a foundation as any league. 
The competitive balance that exists in bas- 
ketball may not be there yet, but ACC | 
football no longer needs to be hidden tn a 
closet after mid-October. a 
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Hey, nobody can move on 
fF 

New Years Day anyway, 

so sit back and enjoy 

| Rating the bowls (payout per team for last 

season listed in parentheses): 

Orange ($4.1 million): This has every- 
thing youd want in a bowl and more, even if 
the halftime show does last slightly longer 
than the Thirty Years’ War: weather (mostly 
balmy), financial rewards (only the Rose 
pays more green), and the potential for 
suspense (it's last on the New Year's Day 
agenda). Certainly, no bowl has been more 
prominent in recent years: The Orange has 
produced six of the last 10 national 
champions. 

Rose ($6 million): In terms of pagean- 
try, tradition, and financial reward, the 
grandaddy of them all has no peer. Even so, 
_ the Rose Bowl has suffered from something 
of a New Year's Day hangover in recent 
years, what with the all too frequent lame 
efforts by the Big Ten entry. The soon-to-be 
Big Eleven hasn't produced a national cham- 
pion since Woody Hayes’ Buckeyes of 1968, 
which may be the best argument yet against 
long-term marriages of bowls and confer- 
ences. 

Sugar ($3.2 million): With no national 
champion to call its own since 1982, the 


The game of the week for every week: 

[| August 28: Penn State vs. Georgia 
Tech (at East Rutherford, N.J.). Grudge 
Match I: As Maryland boss, Tech coach 
Bobby Ross came up empty four times in as 
many meetings with Joe Paterno. Predic- 
tion: Georgia Tech 19, Penn State 17. 
(| September 7: BYU at UCLA. Warning 
to defensive purists: T 'n’ T—as in Ty 
Detmer and Tommy Maddox—in Pasadena. 
Prediction: UCLA 35, BYU 31. 

_ J September 12: Houston at Miami. Will 
Cougars quarterback David Klingler pass 
his first Heisman Trophy test? Or will the 
Canes’ wash-and-wear defense turn him 
into static Klingler? Prediction: Miami 
_ 44, Houston 28. 

(J September 21: Washington at Ne- 
braska. A loss here could cost the Mark 
Brunell-less Cougars a chance at the na- 
— tional crown. Prediction: Nebraska 24, 
Washington 20. 

[| September 28: Florida State at Michi- 
gan. If the Seminoles get through their 
murderous schedule unscathed, they should 
be allowed to advance to Super Bow! XXVI. 
Prediction: Florida State 24, Michigan 
Zio 
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A season of Saturdays: Grab the remote control 


The Orange left its brother 


feeling green with envy last season. 


Sugar Bowl hasn't always been what it’s 
cracked up to be. Still, there’s a lot to like 
about it, most of all the annual Southeastern 
Conference representative that brings 
smash-mouth passion to the Bayou bash. 

Blockbuster ($1.65 million): The 
country needs another bowl like Oklahoma 
needs a rules infraction, but if its debut at 
jam-packed Joe Robbie Stadium was any in- 
dication, Bowl No. 19 is a natural. What’s 
more, the Blockbuster could find its niche in 
the bowl glut if a hoped-for move to New 
Year's Eve can be worked out. 

Holiday ($1.2 million): What can you 


CL] October 5: Michigan at Iowa. The run 
for the roses begins in Iowa City. Predic- 
tion: Michigan 27, lowa 21. 

CL] October 12: Oklahoma at Texas. Now 
that the Sooners are back from probation 
and the Longhorns are back from the living 
dead, the border battle takes on renewed 
meaning. Prediction: Oklahoma 24, 
Texas 13. 

(] October 19: Dartmouth at Yale. The 
Big Green's victory over the Elis last year 
helped them gain a share of the Ivy crown 
with Cornell and knocked Yale to third 
place, one game back. Prediction: Yale 31, 
Dartmouth 13. 

[} October 26: USC at Notre Dame. Since 
1982, the last time the Trojans were victo- 
rious in this once-competitive series, Lou 
Holtz has made coaching stops at Arkansas, 
Minnesota, and Notre Dame. Prediction: 
Notre Dame 23, USC 20. 

[| November 2: Florida at Auburn. Yep, 
this is just what Tigers coach Pat Dye needs 
to calm those nagging tummy troubles: 
Steve Spurrier’s offense, which could upset 
any opposing coach's stomach. Prediction: 
Florida 31, Auburn 17. 

[|] November 9: Washington at USC. 
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say about a game in which even Penn 
State lights up the scoreboard for 50 
big ones? Pure and simple, no bowl has 
more punch. The Holiday Bowl cer- 
tainly hasn't lacked imagination in the 
way of frantic finishes. As long as the 
point-happy Western Athletic Confer- | 
ence continues to get an annual invita- 
tion, expect defenses to take a holiday 

in the Holiday. | 

Cotton ($3 million): In desperate — 
need of some long-lost identity, the 
Cotton would get the most out of a deal 
that would spread Notre Dame and the 
ACC and Big East champions among 
itself, the Orange, and the Sugar. Oth- 
erwise, the Cotton Bowl will remain 
only as good as the University of Texas in any 
given year. Since the birth of the post-bowl 
polls, the nation’s top-ranked team came out 
of Big D only when the Longhorns repre- 
sented the Southwest Conference. 

Citrus ($1.35 million): Its future 
heightened by a 3-1-1 postseason perform- 
ance and a co-national championship, the 
Atlantic Coast Conference has positioned | 
itself to double its postseason stakes at the 
very least. If the Citrus can assure the ACC 
of major bowl status, then include it among 
the upwardly mobile for the '90s. [zy 
—PAUL LADEWSKI 


Grudge Match II: One year ago the Huskies | 
defense limited Todd Marinovich to seven 
completions for 80 yards in a 31-0 wax job. | 
Prediction: Washington 17, USC 14. 

(|) November 16: Notre Dame at Penn 
State. Grudge Match III: Talk about topsy- 
turvy. When the Nittany Lions stunned the 
Irish, it marked the fifth time last season 
that the No. 1 team had fallen. Prediction: 
Notre Dame 19, Penn State 11. 

[|] November 23: Ohio State at Michigan. 
Super soph running backs Robert Smith 
(Euclid, Ohio) and Ricky Powers (Akron 
Buchtei) will renew their high school rivalry | 
in a clash that has decided the Big Ten title 
no fewer than 19 times. Prediction: Michi- 
gan 28, Ohio State 17. 

[| November 30: Florida State at Florida. 
This friendly get-together will determine 
once and for all whether the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers are the third- or fourth-best 
team in the state. Prediction: Florida 
State 28, Florida 24. 

|] December 7: Army vs. Navy (at Phila- | 
delphia). OK, so this isn’t Blanchard and 
Davis vs. Staubach, but what other rivalry 
with this kind of storied past can boast of a 
dead heat (42-42-7)? Prediction: Army 6, 
Navy 6.—PL. LL 


If you insist upon 
transporting that inflated 
oblong of porcine pelt 
across this line, well be 
forced to repel your 
overture in the strongest 
possibie terms 

Five reasons to like the Ivy League: 

1. Academia is No. 1 and No. la. If 
you want college sports in its purest form, 
then look no further. Even though Ivy 
League schools recruit student-athletes, 
football scholarships are nonexistent. 
Teams play a 10-game schedule—the corner 
lanes are the closest they get to a bowl 
outing—and spring practice is limited to 
one day without pads. 

2. Money is better left to nickel-and- 


Any league that's named ‘Ivy’ 
is bound to be a bit different. 


dime defenses. When ESPN demanded | 
that the Ivy Leaguers change their starting | 
times or risk losing their Game of the Week | 


contract, they politely told the cable net- 
work to take its cameras and . . . move them 
to another conference. 

3. Plenty of good seats are still 
available. With the most notable exception 
of The Game between Harvard and Yale, 
fans can walk up to the ticket window on any 
given Saturday afternoon and purchase a 
seat that isnt in the next county. 

4, The bands. Even if the game is a 
bust, the trademark antics of the bands are 
guaranteéd to be well worth the price of 
admission, 

5. The Big Three championship. 
There is no more spirited competition in all 
of college football than the annual helmet- 
knocking between Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. What grand prize goes to the victor? 
Lead coverage on ESPN's “SportsCenter”? 
Much-needed pub to attract NFL scouts? A 
check from a wealthy alumnus slid under its 
door? No, the survivor gets to build a large 
bonfire on campus, dissect its opponents’ 
strategy, and discuss the hazards of nuclear 
waste.—PL. a 
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| Next they'll say 
| Pecos Bill invented 
the three-step dropback 


Back when Texas football had as much 
finesse as a tractor pull, the state was 
renowned for producing great running 
backs. Earl Campbell, Eric Dickerson, Billy 
Simms, Thurman Thomas, and Joe Wash- 
ington all grew up ina state where the unof- 
ficial motto was, “Three things can happen 
when you pass, and two of them are bad.” 

In the last five years, though, Texas has 
become even more famous for its quarter- 
backs. There are so many good passers 
coming out of the state right now that Rice's 
Donald Hollas, a native of Rosenberg who 
was the fifth quarterback selected in the 
1991 NFL draft, was lost in the crowd. 
Imagine this: The state of Texas has a 
chance to produce a Heisman Trophy quar- 
terback for four consecutive years. 

The trend is already under way: 

Andre Ware, Houston (Heisman Tro- 
phy winner, 1989). He grew up in the south- 
east Texas town of Dickinson and ran the 
veer in high school, but as a passer he threw 
for more yards and tossed more touchdowns 
than any Heisman winner in history. 


i” 


Maddox i is just one of a herd 
of great TD tossers from Texas. 


Ty Detmer, Brigham Young (Heisman 
Trophy winner, 1990). Detmer grew up in 
south central and southwest Texas and 
played high school ball for his father in San 
Antonio. Despite his relatively small size 
(6-foot, 160 pounds) Detmer set the Texas 
high school single-season passing yardage 
record as a junior. 

David Klingler, Houston (Heisman 
Trophy candidate, 1991). Klingler was raised 
in suburban Houston and ran the wishbone 
offense at the same high school that pro- 
duced running back Craig James 10 years 
earlier. Unlike Detmer, Klingler was re- 
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| 


nowned for his athleticism: He high-jumped | 


seven feet and long-jumped 24 feet and 

received major college basketball offers. 
Tommy Maddox, UCLA (Heisman Tro- 

phy candidate, 1992 and 1993). Like 


Klingler, Maddox grew up in the big-city | 


suburbs (he played high school football at 
Hurst Bell, outside Dallas). After taking 


over as a redshirt freshman last year, Mad- | 


dox set a new UCLA single-game passing 


record and recorded the third best passing | 


season in Bruins history. 

Consider these other prolific Texas 
passers: 

Alex Van Pelt, Pittsburgh. Not consid- 
ered a blue-chip talent at San Antonio's 
Churchill High School, Van Pelt came out of 
nowhere to win Pitt's starting quarterback 
job as a freshman. He already has passed for 
5,308 yards and 31 touchdowns in his first 
two seasons. 

Reggie Perry, Southern Cal. Perry 
grew up in the northeast Texas town of 
Denison and was considered a more valuable 
recruit out of high school than Maddox. 
According to USC coach Larry Smith, Perry 
has a better arm than the man he replaces as 
the Trojans’ starting quarterback, Todd 
Marinovich.— BRAD BUCHHOLZ i 
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They know were going 
to run here, so lets fool 
‘em and run it 


Four reasons why Michigan doesn’t miss Bo 
Schembechler . . . or what Gary Moeller 
knows that Bo doesn't: 

1. Mo knows unpredictability. In the 
fourth quarter of Moeller’s debut at Notre 
Dame, the Wolverines drove 71 yards on the 
ground in seven plays. Faced with a first- 
and-10 on the Irish 11, Moeller allowed 
quarterback Elvis Grbac to throw what 
should have been a high-percentage pass 
into the endzone. 

The Wolverines pass on first down? On 
the ll-yard line? On the road? As if Bo and 
Woody had willed the outcome, the aerial 
was intercepted, the Irish hung on for a 
28-24 victory, and Moeller had some ex- 
plaining to do. OK, so an old-fashioned 
running play behind the Wolverines’ 500- 
pound tackles may have been a wiser choice 
than that uncharacteristic bit of derring-do, 
but don’t have a cow, man. Hey, not even 
Moeller allowed Rocket Ismail the oppor- 
tunity to run back a pair of kickoffs for 
touchdowns in the same game. 

2. Mo knows how to admit a mistake 
(gasp). Earlier against Notre Dame, the 
Wolverines led 24-14 when they faced 
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Bo and a throw just didn't mix. 


fourth-and-inches on the Irish 19. Rather 
than trying for a touchdown, Moeller opted 
for a field goal attempt. “I just wanted to 
make sure we got some points,” he said. 

As it turned out, it was not a good 
decision—the kick missed—and afterward 
Moeller made an astonishing admission for a 
Wolverines head coach. “I may have made a 
mistake,” he said. 

3. Mo knows change. Michigan's de- 
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fense was as point-resistant as ever last sea- 
son—it yielded 18 or fewer in each of the last 
six games—which hardly qualifies as anews 
flash. The difference was that the defensive 
scheme showed a diversity that hadn't been 
seen around Ann Arbor for years. 

After the Wolverines limited Wisconsin 
to 18 yards rushing in a 41-3 blowout, 
Badgers coach Barry Alvarez was moved to 
say, “They’re doing more things than they 
did in the past. They still run and close on 
the ball as well as ever, but now they use 
more man-to-man coverage.” 

4. Mo knows (louder gasp) sports- 
manship. Lost in the carousel of revolving 
No. 1 teams last season was a blown call that 
may have cancelled Michigan's stay in the 
penthouse. Following a touchdown with six 
seconds left against Michigan State, Desmond 
Howard dropped the two-point conversion 
pass attempt, but only after he had been 
tripped by the Spartans defender before the 
pass arrived. The hometown call never came, 
and the 28-27 setback took the Wolverines out 
of national championship contention. 

So what was a coach to do? Cuss a maize- 
and-blue streak at the officials? Demand a 
Big Ten investigation? Bo? Yes. Mo? “If I 
knew the officials were going to do some- 
thing like that to us,” he said, “I would have 
gone for one point.’ —PL. kl 
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The four best college towns to be in 1f you don't 
have a ticket: 

Austin, Texas. The best city in Texas, 
hands down. With the resurgence of Univer- 
sity of Texas football, getting a ticket for 
Memorial Stadium is tougher than ever— 
but no problem. Just start out the evening at 
Schultz’s Beer Garden and soak up the mood 
of the Saturday night crowd (most UT home 
games, especially early in the year, are on 
Saturday night). After that, travel down to 
Sixth Street and just watch the crowds. If 
you must, bring a portable radio so you can 
find out how the Horns are doing. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. Strange pick, you say? 
Well, sure, if you want normal entertain- 
ment, but if you happen to be in Tuscaloosa 
on a football weekend and don't have a 
ticket, spend the pregame time checking out 
the crowd. It’s a virtual fashion show of 
Southern belles and gentlemen. Then head 
a few minutes outside of town to a place 
called Dreamland, where the best ribs in the 
South are served. The place doesnt have 
ambience—it’s just a shack in a wooded 
area—but you can eat like a king, and since 


lf only we can get him to 
hand off to himself and 


catch his own passes 


Before the recent rise of spread forma- 
tions and multiple sets in college football, 
the prototype running back was just that: a 
one-dimensional guy whose primary re- 
sponsibility was to carry the ball on the 
ground. In today’s game, though, the classic 
power back has gone the way of Styrofoam, 
the eight-track tape, and the Mckib. Re- 
flecting the changes in offensive strategy, 
the modern running back has evolved into an 
all-purpose player. In multiple sets, coaches 
are placing the highest value on backs they 
can send in motion out of the backfield or 
shift into a variety of slot positions. Here's a 
look at five top all-purpose threats in 1991: 

Glyn Milburn, Stanford. Forget Rag- 
hib Ismail—this darting, daring All-Pac-10 
halfback led the nation last season in all- 


| purpose production (2,222 yards) as a soph- 


omore and bested Ismail in virtually every 
major statistical category, including kickoff 
and punt returns. Only 5'9” and 170 pounds, 
Milburn averaged 4.8 yards per carry (729 
rushing yards in all) as a rusher and caught 
more passes (64, for 632 yards) than any 
running back in the country. In Stanford's 
season finale against California, Milburn set 
an NCAA single-game record with 379 all- 
purpose yards (196 rushing, 66 receiving, 


Hey, forget the game, man—dig this crazy scenery 
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Two things allowed in Austin: steers and beers. 


the Tide are playing it probably won't be as 
crowded during the game. 

Boulder, Colo. If you like scenery, espe- 
cially mountains, the menu around the Colo- 
rado campus offers a wide variety. If you 
make the trip in early fall the weather could 
be spectacular. Browse among the shops, 
bookstores, and restaurants in the down- 
town mall, and three hours will go by faster 


Milburn just might be another 
Rocket getting set to explode. 


123 on kickoffs, and minus-6 on punt 
returns). 

Natrone Means, North Carolina. He 
was a natural freshman in 1990 and didnt 
break into the starting lineup until the sixth 
game of the season, but by the end of the 
year Means had emerged as the best all-pur- 
pose back in the ACC. Playing tailback in the 
North Carolina I-formation, Means led the 
team with 849 yards rushing and finished 
second in receiving with 24 catches for 229 
yards. A tough off-tackle runner who's 
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than you can imagine. If the Buffs win, as | 
they have done regularly for the last few 


years, the postgame 
party will find you. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berkeley is, well, differ- 
ent, as if a time warp 
from the "60s grabbed 
the city and sent it back 
30 years. You still can 
find Volkswagen buses 
with peace slogans 
painted on the sides, and 
it has more book stores 
per city block than just 
about any college town | 
in the country. Since Cal 
games rarely sell out 
you might want to take in the Bears, but ona 
clear day you can climb to the top of 
Memorial Stadium and check out the San 
Francisco skyline. With that in mind, you 
might just want to forget the game and head 
into The City. You can always pick up the | 
paper the next day to find out what happened | 
while youre having a Sunday brunch at the 
Claremont Hotel.—M.B. Ea 


shaped like a fullback (5'10", 227 pounds), 
Means also had the speed to score on a 72- 
yard reception and a 76-yard run. 

Trevor Cobb, Rice. Playing in a single- 
back spread formation, Cobb finished eighth 
in the nation with 1,325 rushing yards. At 
5'9" and 180 pounds, Cobb’s rugged nature 
had a lot to do with providing much-needed 
balance to the Owls attack. He also caught 
36 passes for 312 yards last year. 

Robert Smith, Ohio State. As a fresh- 
man last season Smith averaged 6.4 yards 
per carry and finished third in the Big Ten | 
with 1,126 all-purpose yards. There's no 
question about his athleticism: He blocked a 
field goal in Ohio State’s spring game and 
will handle both kickoff and punt returns 
this season. Although Smith caught only 10 
passes last year, Ohio State coaches think so | 
highly of his pass receiving potential that 
they may not start him at tailback this year, 
preferring to place him on the wing and let 
Carlos Snow play tailback. 

Lorenzo Neal, Fresno State. Although 
he spent much of last season blocking for 
Fresno State’s multitalented tailback, Aaron 
Craver (a third-round NFL draft choice), the 
6'0", 220-pound Neal was terrific when he 
got the chance to tote the ball himself. As a 
runner Neal rushed for 580 yards, scored 
nine touchdowns, and averaged 5.4 yards 
per carry; as a receiver he caught 15 passes 
for 214 yards.—B.B. al 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Why can't you set other 
premium cigarettes for this juves @p & > | 
Another mystery of the Pyramids. Ste |S Cann 


Menthol 


Available in your favorite styles. 


| There was a time wh 


| George Allen told me last year he would 

have beaten Tom Landry in a fistfight. It’s 
the same thing he used to tell his Redskins’ 
“Over The Hill Gang” in pep talks before 
they played Dallas: Fight ‘em right on the 
50-yard line. Twenty years hadn't changed 
his mind. 

“But Landry’s bigger than you, George,” I 
said, “and he keeps himself in great shape, 
too.” Then I added, “And Tom Landry was 
once a bomber pilot in the war.” 

“He doesn't have any bombs out there in 
the middle of the field,” said Allen. He 
reminded me that his teams were 10-8 
against Landry’s. His eyes grew tight. “I 
think it would have ended up in a wrestling 
match.” And then: “I want it more badly than 
he does.” 

George Allen was that rare late-20th 
century man: He never was swayed by 
| scrutiny or by celebrity. Even as contro- 
versy tracked him like a posse, he remained 
faithful to who he was throughout his re- 
markable rise and his equally remarkable 
fall in the National Football League. Allen 
died last New Year’s Eve at age 72, and he 
did so without claiming three things he 
wanted dearly: (1) induction into the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame; (2) a return to the 
NEL, perhaps as an owner with a very con- 
trolling interest; and (3) publication of his 
autobiography. 

I spent the final 10 months of Allens life 
working with him on his life story. ‘The man 
was colorful, intense, and quirky beyond 
imagination. We spent days together, talk- 
ing in his kitchen, on the telephone, in the 
back of his car (he always had a driver), and 
in his office at Long Beach State, where he 
closed his six-decade coaching career witha 
near-miraculous 6-5 season in 1990. 
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Allen went out winner after his remarkable year at Long Beach. 


alked the earth... 


Once, my phone rang. It was George, 
calling from somewhere on the L.A. free- 
ways. “Did I tell you about the time my 
telephone was bugged at our house in Great 
Falls, Va.?” He said it happened in 1977, just 
before he left the Redskins for Carroll 
Rosenbloom’s Rams. First he suspected the 
Cowboys, then he decided the guilty man 
must have been Redskins owner Edward 
Bennett Williams. (Williams, George said, 
later denied it.) Within a week Allen had 
sent me a copy of a report done by a field 
man from the CIA, including a sketch of 
suspicious Telephone Pole No. 73. 

Allen possessed the third-highest win- 
ning percentage among head coaches in NFL 
history (only Vince Lombardi and John 
Madden rated higher). He never suffered a 
losing record in 14 NFL seasons. He defined 
special teams and the nickel defense, hired 
14 assistants who later became NFL head 
coaches, and drafted Gayle Sayers, Mike 
Ditka, and Dick Butkus for George Halas’ 
Chicago Bears. His impact on the game was, 
indisputably, massive. 

George Allen coaching at Long Beach 
State was an absurd match, like Arthur 
Fiedler conducting a fraternity band. “Look 
at that No. 35,” said Etty Allen, the coach’s 
effervescent wife, as Long Beach players 
emerged from the tunnel before one game. 
“I'm bigger than he 1s.” 

Allen's detractors were legion. He once 
was described as “Richard Nixon with a 
whistle” during his days with the Redskins, 
from 1971 to "77. In fact, the two men 
enjoyed a certain kinship; the former presi- 
dent occasionally corresponded with Allen 
during the coach's final years. “Nixon was a 
great statesman with a superior intellect,” 
Allen said. Like Nixon, Allen was a win-at- 
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all-costs workaholic who cloaked himself in 
secrecy and demanded loyalty from his 


men. He had a dramatic rise, suffered a | 


terrible fall, and then enjoyed a small re- 
invention late in life. Allen didn’t want this 
comparison taken too far, though: “I didn't 
do anything illegal,” he said. 

Allen was frozen out of the NFL for his 
last 12 years. He found other diversions: He 
coached in the United States Football 
League and was appointed by President 
Ronald Reagan to chair the nation’s physical 
fitness council. 

Once he even cajoled a grudging Presi- 
dent Reagan into placing a Chicago Blitz 
helmet on his head during a White House 
function attended by sports celebrities. The 
helmet was too small, however, and Reagan 
struggled to remove it. Allen recalled the 
president’s face reddening and Nancy 
Reagan standing nearby, percolating with 
irritation. The president finally got the 
thing off his head, mussing his hair. Allen 
said he later saw President Reagan in a 
White House men’s room, throwing cold 
water on his face. 

Yet this was the greatness of George 
Allen: He could convince a U.S. president to 
wear a Chicago Blitz helmet, and he could 
convince a team of college players prone to 
defeat that victory was possible, even prob- 
able. 


George Allen, the most colorful and con- | 


troversial coach in pro football history, was a 
man defined by the swiftness and the sever- 
ity of the NFL's slicing double-edged sword. 
Yet, on a personal level, he seemed simple 
and, at times, almost goofy. He left love 
notes for his wife all about their house. Etty 
Allen still has his last one: “Etty, Sweet- 
heart. I love you more than Ever. I'll be 
Home Early.” 

Allen never made it back to the NFL, a 
cold injustice. He has not yet been inducted 
into the Pro Football Hall of Fame, another 
cold injustice. As for the book on his life, it 
thus far remains without a contract with a 
publishing house. 

A scene remains frozen in my mind: I sat 
with Allen in his living room in Southern 
California, watching a tape of the coach 
dancing in the Redskins locker room after a 
victory. His Over The Hill Gang—veterans 
who had had their childlike love of the game 
restored to them by their calculating coach 
—danced about him. 

I was about to laugh at this wonderful 
picture, but when I[ looked at Allen he was 
sitting there tugging on his lip as he always 
did on the sideline. His look was painfully 
serious. To George Allen, the game never 


ended.—GARY POMERANTZ Pa 
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A PERMANENT LIFETIME 


Coaches on the hot seat: e Not a conventional © Not a hair implant 
Jack Crowe, Arkansas. As if a 3-8 halr plece e Not a cream 
record—the most defeats for a Razorbacks e Not a hair weave ® Not hair extension 
team since 1952—wasn't bad enough, a ¢ Not scalp reduction ¢ Comb hair back 
switch to the Southeastern Conference next 5 Seon eine hair | | : no APE oC 
. | | air lines fi in 
co sure to make Mes folks oe Fay- © No limit to length of eLifetime Warranty 
tesville squirm in their seats even more. hair you wart , Mh © No scheduled mainte: 
Even if Crowe treads water this season (and Performed by doctors , - nance appointments 
the lack of a proven quarterback and a short- Cost $1200 - $5500 4 .) , e Controlled 
age of numbers at virtually every position Reversible if desired |. 2 - application 


make that very unlikely), an even more ae \ } 

pressing Galles will ene recruiting vul- Gil. 3 ; 

tures already hovering over Arkansas and A simple 3 hour medical procedure where cosmetic 

op hetpeet tt EL hair filaments are applied to the scalp to thicken or 

oe eared GEN TERS. restore hair to any balding area. These filaments will 
et ap duplicate hair ... The C/S/P PROCEDURE 


ing, only a stunning upset of Virginia gave 
Krivak a reprieve late last season. Unless he TO END BALDNESS PERMANENTLY 
Call now for free Brochure & Evaluation Package 


finds a way to put some fannies in the seats 
—Maryland ranked a distant 59th in home | 
U.S. 1-800-262-8844 rate 
ICL Labs 


attendance a year ago when it attracted 
fewer than 32,000 patrons per game—in the | ! OA : 
suddenly competitive Atlantic Coast Con- Canada 1-800-523-8844 Narra RAGA 
ference, a six-month lease looks a tad safer NJ 1-609-829-4300 101 Route 130 
than a 30-year mortgage. Cinnaminson, NJ 08077 
Curley Hallman, LSU. Hallman could 
very well be the answer at LSU, as his 
success at Southern Mississippi suggests, 
but recent history makes you wonder if the 


powers that be down on the Bayou even 


A TRIP TO 


: NEW YORK 

sie | IS NOT COMPLETE 
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know the question. The Tigers’ roll call of 
field bosses since "79 sounds like the Cal | 
lateral-kickoff return: McClendon to Rein to | 
Stovall to Arnsparger to Archer to Hallman. 
Paul Pasqualoni, Syracuse. As a for- 
mer Orangemen defensive assistant, Pas- 
qualoni comes already plugged in to the 
system, but expectations are high, and 
rightfully so. Not only did Dick MacPherson 
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Coast-to-Coast show 
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2929 Santa Monica Blvd. 


guide Syracuse to bow! victories the last y N i 

three seasons and an 11-0-1 mark in 1987, p> i) és YO ee \N y Address: = ff 

but he also left behind talent that some SPORTS RESTAURANT AND PIANO BAR City: 

believe has national championship potential. ae NEW YORK NY = I State: Zip: 
. NY 10022 » IF 


In other words, Syracuse's excuses look to (212) 759-7B800/7801 


be in short supply. —PL. mi - - BLUE _) == = J 
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THE SURE THING 


The passing game in the NFL used to be a low- 
percentage, all-or-nothing proposition. However, from 
1935 until 1980, NFL completion percentages rose 
steadily while yards per completion dwindled, as 
offenses gradually shifted toward controlling the ball 
and minimizing mistakes. During the last decade, 
though, both statistics have stabilized. Listed below 
are the league's pass completion percentage and yards 
per completion, charted in five-year intervals. 
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Ls re A 34.3 
1960 Se.065 00 uC sta wale 42.9 
Oe ne Per ae 45.4 
1950. Gis da tatne ees 46.6 
1953 gic:b dacae reeds 47.9 
1OGO' SF sie hia wate 52.1 
19G5: 545 a<taa cerns 51.3 
MOU ae a 6 hts eten ce cert 51.1 
UU Cer Cr ineye 52.5 
TOBA AS tits cee 56.2 
IBS. go Aieertaats ae 54.8 
WB es cca sistann set 56.0 
By Greg Thomas 


Yds./Comp. 
15.39 
14.27 
15.00 
14.46 
13.82 
14.40 
14.54 
13.17 
12.72 
12.46 
12.85 
12.51 


CARDIAC KIDS 


One mark of a winning club is the ability to pull out the 
close ones, and last season's competition in the Na- 
tional Football League backs that up. Of the top five 
teams in each conference in games decided by five 
points or fewer, only one team in each conference didn't 
make it to the playoffs. Here are the records and 
winning percentages in last year’s games decided by 


five points or fewer for each NFL team. 


NUMBERS 


BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 


Some NFL teams have a knack for getting out of the gate in a hurry, and some have earned a reputation for finishing 
strongly. (And some, such as the San Francisco 49ers, do both.) For example, the Bills have begun to dominate the 
early part of their schedule in the last few years but, until last season, continued to stumble late. Listed below are 
team records for the first four games of the last five seasons, along with their December records in each of those 
years. 

Here are the NFL’s fast starters... 


AFC 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 Total Pct 
Cincinnati Bengals .......... 2-2 2-2 4-0 3-1 3-1 14-6 700 
Denver Broncos ............ 4-0 2-1-1 1-3 3-1 2-2 12-7-1 .625 
Bias Balle: 06 fog a nlsinome as wes 1-3 1-3 4-0 3-1 3-1 12-8 .600 
Houston Oilers ............. 1-3 3-1 3-1 2-2 2-2 11-9 550 
Los Angeles Raiders ........ 1-3 3-1 2-2 1-3 4-0 11-9 550 
New York Jets .............. 3-1 2-2 3-1 1-3 2-2 11-9 .550 
Cleveland Browns ........... 2-2 2-2 2-2 3-1 1-3 10-10 500 
Seattle Seahawks ........... 3-1 2-2 2-2 2-2 1-3 10-10 500 
Kansas City Chiefs .......... 3-1 1-3 1-3 1-3 3-1 9-11 450 
San Diego Chargers ......... 1-3 3-1 2-2 2-2 1-3 9-11 450 
Miami Dolphins ............ 1-3 2-2 1-3 1-3 3-1 8-12 .400 
New England Patriots ....... 2-2 2-2 1-3 1-3 1-3 7-13 .350 
Pittsburgh Steelers ......... 1-3 2-2 1-3 2-2 1-3 7-13 .350 
Indianapolis Colts .......... 0-4 2-2 1-3 2-2 1-3 6-14 300 | 
NFC 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 Total Pct. 
GINCARO DOAIR 5 «ax 9.0 Si2,010-0 4-0) 4-0 3-1 4-0 3-1 18-2 900 
San Francisco 49ers ......... 3-1 3-1 3-1 3-1 4-0) 16-4 800 
Washington Redskins ........ 4-0 3-1 2-2 2-2 3-1 14-6 .700 
Los Angeles Rams .......... 3-1 1-3 4-0 4-0 1-3 13-7 .650 
New York Giants............ 3-1 0-4 2-2 4-0 4-0 13-7 .650 
Minnesota Vikings .......... 2-2 2-2 3-1 2-2 1-3 10-10 .500 
Atlanta Falcons ............ 4-0 1-3 1-3 1-3 2-2 9-11 .450 
Dallas Cowboys ............ 3-1 3-1 2-2 0-4 1-3 9-11 .450 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers ...... 1-3 2-2 1-3 2-2 3-1 9-11 450 
New Orleans Saints ......... 1-3 2-2 3-1 1-3 1-3 8-12 400 
Phoenix Cardinals .......... 0-4 2-2 2-2 2-2 1-3 7-13 350 
Philadelphia Eagles ......... 1-3 1-3 1-3 2-2 1-3 6-14 300 
Green Bay Packers .......... 0-4 1-2-1 0-4 2-2 2-2 5-14-1 .275 
DGEIORE SON i so Sire 095.5 osts 1-3 1-3 1-3 0-4 1-3 4-16 .200 
... and here are the killers down the stretch: 

AFC 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 Total Pct 
Seattle Seahawks ........... 3-0 2-2 2-1 3-1 4-1 14-5 737 
Kansas City Chiefs .......... 3-0 2-2 1-2 3-1 4-1 13-6 684 
Indianapolis Colts .......... 3-0 3-1 2-1 2-2 2-3 12-7 632 
Pittsburgh Steelers ......... 2-1 2-2 2-1 3-1 3-2 12-7 632 
Cleveland Browns ........... 3-0 3-1 2-1 2-2 1-4 11-8 579 
Houston Oilers ............. 2-1 3-1 1-2 2-2 3-2 11-8 579 
Cincinnati Bengals .......... 2-1 1-3 2-1 2-2 3-2 10-9 526 
Miami Dolphins ............ 2-1 3-1 1-2 1-3 3-2 10-9 526 
Los Angeles Raiders ........ 0-3 1-3 1-2 2-2 5-0 9-10 A474 
Denver Broncos ...........+ 1-2 3-1 1-2 1-3 2-3 8-11 421 
Buitaio Bie. os b sies eevee ce 0-3 1-3 1-2 1-3 4-] 7-12 368 
New England Patriots ....... 1-2 3-1 2-1 1-3 0-5 7-12 .368 
San Diego Chargers ......... 1-2 0-4 2-1 2-2 1-3 6-12 .333 
New York Jota. csi aielnccen 0-3 0-4 2-1 1-3 2-2 5-13 .278 
NFC 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 Total Pct. 
San Francisco 49ers ......... 3-1 4-0 2-1 4-0 4-] 17-3 .850 
New York Giants ............ 4-0 3-1 2-1 3-1 3-2 15-5 .750 
Washington Redskins ........ 1-2 3-1 1-2 4-0 4-1] 13-6 .684 
New Orleans Saints ......... 1-2 4-0 1-2 3-1 3-2 12-7 .632 
Philadelphia Eagles ......... 1-1-1 2-2 2-1 2-2 3-2 10-8-1 .553 
Los Angeles Rams .......... 1-2 2-2 3-0 3-1 1-4 10-9 .526 
a ES. Geer r 0-3 2-2 1-2 4-0 2-3 9-10 .474 
Minnesota Vikings .......... 2-1 1-3 2-1 3-1 1-4 9-10 474 
Chicago Bears’ 2. oasciws «vs 3-0 2-2 1-2 0-4 2-3 8-11 421 
Green Bay Packers .......... 1-2 1-3 2-1 3-1 0-5 7-12 368 
Phoenix Cardinals .......... 1-1-1 2-2 0-3 0-4 2-3 5-13-1 .289 
Dallas Cowboys ............ 0-3 2-2 1-2 0-4 2-2 5-13 .278 
Atlante FAO! os SSecas den 2-1 1-3 0-3 0-4 2-3 5-14 .263 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers ...... 0-3 0-4 2-1 0-4 2-2 4-14 .222 
By John Grabowski 


I 


AFC 
Team W-L 
Cincinnati Bengals ............. 5-1 
Los Angeles Raiders ........... 6-2 
Beilfalo Fills: 6c cats oF e tie iaatea ath 3-1 
Miami Dolphins ............... 3-1 
Indianapolis Colts ............. 4-2 
Kansas City Chiefs ............ 4-3 
Seattle Seahawks ............... 4-3 
Pittsburgh Steelers ............ 1-1 
New Vor 10te oo etGcs sancti ae ten 3-4 
Cleveland Browns ............. 2-3 
New England Patriots .......... 1-2 
Denver Broncos ...........-+5: 2-7 
Houston Oilers’... 6c cdeesteee 1-4 
San Diego Chargers ........... 0-5 

NFC 
Team W-L 
San Francisco 49ers ........... 7-1 
Dallas Cowboys ..........-ee0- 5-2 
New York Giants .............. 4-2 
Washington Redskins ........... 2-1 
Chicago B@are .4.écasnendansatne 2-1 
Green Bay Packers ............ 2-1 
New Orleans Saints ............ 5-4 
Philadelphia Eagles ............ 3-3 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers ......... 2-3 
Poot Cardinale Saat ten aera cs 2-4 
Minnesota Vikings ............ 2-5 
Atlanta Falcons «065 60)0.5.¢.00sleen2 1-4 
Los Angeles Rams ............. 1-4 
DetrOnt LIONS Ska dena « obnas oak Be 0-3 
By John Grabowski 
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THE GOOD DOCTOR 


know Michael Jordan looks like he'll be — 


around forever, but when he passes on to 
that great arena tn the sky, who will get all of 
his millions? 
L.K., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Why, the heir Jordans, of course. 


Thy in the world would Cincinnati 

Bengals quarterback Boomer Estason 

want to spend his offseason working in the TV 

booth as a color man on World League of 
American Football games? 


J.M., SAN FRANCISCO 
| those God-awful plaid sport coats? 


Hey, it beats the alternative: attending coach 
Sam Wyche's Offseason Locker Room 
Charm School. 


hy was golfer Paul Azinger disqual- 
ified at the Doral Open? I understand 
a fan noticed he did something illegally and it 
was caught by the TV cameras. Is that 
correct? 
H.H., AUGUSTA, GA. 
Sadly, yes. But, you know, considering The 
Zinger'’s experience, you wouldn't have ex- 
pected to see the old slip-the-ball-through- 
the-hole-in-the-pocket-down-the-pants-leg 
trick. 


oses Malone of the Atlanta Hawks has 
been playing in the NBA for 14 years 
and ts still effective. Do you think he 1s headed 
for the Pro Basketball Hall of Fame? 
M.F, DUNWOODY, GA. 
I don't know about that, but he's already 
made the All-Time All-Sweat team. The 
fluids Malone has lost in perspiration over 
the years could irrigate the back nine at 
Pebble Beach. 


y neighbor and I have a bet going. I say 
Steffi Graf has had a nose job. My 
neighbor says she hasn't. Who’ right? 
C.E., FORT LAUDERDALE 
Let's cross that bridge when we come to it. 


[ f you could hear any two guys tell old 

wrestling stories, who would it be: Hulk 

Hogan and Andre the Giant, or Dick the 
Bruiser and Verne Gagne? 

WWE, KALISPELL, MONT. 

Actually, the guys I'd like to hear compare 

wrestling stories are Tom Hayden and Ted 

Turner. 


TA Thy would the NFL hire this guy Neil 
¥Y ¥ Austrian as its president? First, we get 
Paul Tagliabue, a former antitrust lawyer, as 
commissioner. Now weve got an investment 
banker as his second-in-command. What’ 
next? 
JF, NEW ORLEANS 
Sorry you asked. I understand one of the 
new expansion teams will be called the Dow 
Jones Industrials. 


hy does Alabama basketball coach 
Wimp Sanderson insist on wearing 


H.D., ATHENS, GA. 
Ever since he bought into that Lindsay 
Nelson factory outlet, he’s been asking 


himself the same thing. 


and NBA Commissioner David Stern 
kissed each other at a Hawks-Lakers game 


| last season. Is that true? 


H.B., NEW YORK 
Yes, it is, and you wouldn't believe the 
fallout. Isiah and Magic claim they had 
exclusive rights to all NBA-sanctioned 
kisses. Plus, on top of that, NBC and TNT, 
who do the NBA games, are upset that Stern 
only gives their guys a handshake. 


 vead an article recently in which Tom 


poor golf course design and was very critical 
of Fred Couples for lacking a proper winning 
attitude. What got Weiskopf so peeved? 

L.T., DALLAS 
A double-bogey he took in 1974, 


couldn't believe it when Len Dykstra ad- 
I mitted that he had written checks for losses 
of $78,000 from playing poker and golf, How 
did that happen? 
LS, CHARLOTTE, NG, 
He made a serious mistake. The night 
before the game, he consulted that well- 
known poker face, Dale Murphy. 


ow will history record the failed come- 
back try of Baltimore Orioles pitcher Jim 
Palmer? 
JA., ST. LOUIS 
From what we could see, just a brief 
appearance. 


heard that CBS sportscaster Pat O’Brien | 


Weiskopf was ripping Jack Nicklaus for | 


was watching the Philadelphia 76ers play — 
the other day, and I couldn't help but notice 
how bizarre 7'7" Manute Bol looks on the 
court. Where did he come from? 
S.W, ATLANTA 
Dick Vitale’s basement laboratory. 


hat will happen to the Los Angeles 
Raiders this year after that 51-3 embar- 
rassment to the Buffalo Bills in the AFC 
- Championship Game? Is Al Davis planning 
to shake things up? 
M.S., DENVER 
Not really, but there is that new slogan: “Just 
score a touchdown, baby.” 


hen I heard Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf 

speak at all those press conferences 
during the Persian Gulf war, he reminded me 
of a football coach. To what do you attribute 
his easy victory? 

H.M., GUNNERY, WYO. 

Well, nobody knew it at the time—Peter 
Arnett even slept through this one—but the 
Patriot missiles were only hitting one out of 
every 16 Scud missiles fired and had to be 
replaced faster than you could say three 
kilometers and a cloud of sand. Had Stormin’ 
Norman not gone to those 49ers missiles 


| early on, Saddam Hussein might still have a 


shot at the playoffs. 


jf your opinion, which two professional 
athletes should marry because they're 
made for each other? 

C.K., GILBERT, ARIZ. 
Chi Chi Rodriguez and Cha Cha Muldowney. 


hy did they need a new Comiskey Park 
in Chicago right across the street from 

the old one? 
G.S., TAMPA 
After all those years, the buildup of chewing 
gum under the seats had eaten through the 
stadium structure. Besides, Minnie Minoso 
wants to be the first player to play in six 
different decades in five different home 
stadiums. a 


In a fever to know what really goes on in the 
world of sports? Will you feel awful until you 
find out? Send for a diagnosis to: The Good 
Doctor, 990 Grove Street, Evanston, Illinois 
60201—then wait patiently. 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


WIN A FAN FANT 
SPORTS CRUISE 
FROM NUTME 


PLAY IN THE SUN. TALK TO THE STARS. 


Win a “Fan Fantasy” One-Week Caribbean Cruise for two in 1992 
aboard Norwegian Cruise Lines. On board, meet famous players and 
sports personalities. Includes round trip transportation to Florida from 
winner's gateway city airport and food & lodging for two while aboard. 


CHOOSE ONE OF FOUR CRUISES. 


You have a chance to win one of four different “Fan Fantasy” cruises each 
valued at $5,000. All four cruises will be awarded: Basketball, Baseball, 
Football or Hockey! Choose your favorite Spor cruise when entering 

Sweepstakes. Winners get to rub elbows with heroes of their favorite sport. 


pine dl imuiiin idly wlth 


SPORTSWEAR FOR THE SPORTS FAN. 
Visit your participating Nutmeg Fan Shops for sweepstakes rules and entry form. 


Ohio and Michigan residents may obtain an entry form and sweepstakes rules by sending a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to FAN FANTASY ENTRY, P.O. Box 653, Sayreville, NJ 08871. 
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| Want ‘To Be 
Left Alone 
... lo Run 


| 200% UP RUNNING 20 
years ago in Germany. I 
had been doing a play in Lon- 
don, and my husband, John 
Marshall, and I moved to Ger- 
many, where he was stationed 
at Spang Dahlem Air Base. We 
were just newlyweds, and I had 
all this nervous energy, all this 
excess energy building up in- 
side me. I was not working for 
the first time in I don't know 
how long, and I would go to the 
football field on the base and 
just do laps by myself. It was 
right then and there that | 
realized I am, at heart, a run- 
ner. I have a runner’s person- 
ality, a runner's psyche. 

Either you are or you aren't a runner. A 
runner's psyche may sound esoteric, but it’s 
simple: Runners are people who like soli- 
tude, but they are not people who want to be 
alone. They simply enjoy the solitude of 
running. 

From the very beginning I was running off 
the crazy excess energy that I would throw 
into arole or ajob. It’s this “negative energy” 
that always blocks your thinking and gets in 
the way of achieving things. Running is the 
greatest prioritizer: I can begin my run with 
a hundred things on my list for that day, and 
when I’m finished I know just what I have to 
do. Usually it’s only two or three main 
things. 

Right now, I’m doing six miles a day. Some 
days I do less. Oddly enough, I live ina cul de 
sac, like the one on “Knots Landing,” and I 
run from one end to the other, 10 laps. There 
are days when I can't run, though—work 
days, meeting days, “suit” days, location 
days. Sometimes it’s just impossible to run. 
I’m in makeup at 6 a.m., which means I have 
to be up at 4:30. These are killer days. I 
work until 6 p.m., or later. One recent 
Friday, I got up at 3:30 in the morning and 


THE FAN 


By JOAN VAN ARK 


Running is a lot like acting—you're only as good as your 
last performance—but the difference 1s a mile is a mile. 
I can control that. A four-minute pace is an absolute. 


worked until 9 at night. That’s a long day— 
and a day when running loses. 

But I make up for it; I have to make up for 
it. On those days that I don’t run I don't feel 
as centered. I feel tight, and I don’t just mean 
my muscles. I don't feel as controlled or 
prioritized. Running puts everything in the 
right place mentally and physically. 

A lot of people ask me how I keep so thin. 
It’s not just from running. It’s from nerves, 
too. When I am anxious I[ lose the most 
weight. I tend to burn off curves. 

My diet is pretty funny. Nobody should go 
by my eating habits. People magazine had a 
cover story on Oprah, and she said, “My 
favorite food in the world is potatoes with 
horseradish.” I thought, that really sounds 
great. Now, my favorite food now is mashed 
potatoes with horseradish. I have my house- 
keeper boil four or five potatoes, mash them 
and mix them up with olive oil, which has no 
cholesterol, and then she adds horseradish. 
Thank you, Oprah, for the idea. I usually 
have a caesar salad for dinner. During the 
day I drink orange juice; if I get really funny 
around 4 p.m., I have crackers and peanut 
butter. (If I have a piece of fruit on an empty 


stomach, the company has to 
shut down.) 

Sports is nothing new to me. 
Even as a kid I played basket- 
ball. I skied, because | grew up 
in Boulder, Colo. I rode horse- 
back a lot. I grew up in a 
wonderful, wholesome envi- 
ronment overlooking 150 miles 
of the Rocky Mountains. We 
each had our own horse, and I 
would come home from school, 
throw a blanket over my horse, 
and go bareback riding for a 
couple of hours. It was so 
peaceful. I think my running 
provides that same kind of soli- 
tude, the same as being in 
Colorado on horseback—it 
seems that no matter where | 
am I can capture that kind of 
quality “alone time” through 
my running. Riding was a pre- 
amble to my running, the basis 
of my need for time out, time 
away from the phones. It gives 
me a sense of otherness, spiri- 
tuality, and freedom. 

It’s important for women today, especially 
busy women and working mothers, to make 
time for themselves. It’s a mistake if you 
don't. 

It makes everything better: your work, 
your motherhood, your marriage. If you 
don't give yourself some solitude you cannot 
function as fully and as happily as you are 
capable of. Women are asked to do an awful 
lot these days—and, not so surprisingly, 
they can and do deliver—but they need a 
sport or some activity to provide them with 
a sense of separateness. 

Running is a lot like acting—you're only 
as good as your last performance—but the 
difference is a mile is a mile. I can control 
that. A four-minute pace is still that: an 
absolute, an unvarying constant. This I can 
control. Acting, like life itself, is full of 
variables. Running just helps you deal with 
them a little better. ei 


When you're casting a long-running soap 
opera, who better to get than a runner? JOAN 
VAN ARK has starred for years on the hit 
CBS nighttime soap, “Knots Landing.” 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES BENNETT 


“TL went to see the doctor today. He 


poked a little. Probed a little. And 


lectured a lot. Everything was okay 
until he came to my ears. Turned out they needed clean- 


ing. When the nurse finished, it was pretty amazing. 
be 


| could hear every squeak from , 


Sn. 


SS 


her rubber soles. And every scratch of the pen as!I wrote 
them outa check I knew I couldn’t possibly cover. On the 
way home |! flipped on my car stereo and cranked it up. 


Unbelievable. lt was like] was hearing it forthe 


very first time. Those speakers | 


are gone In the morning” 


Replacing your speakers is the easiest way to upgrade car audio performance. Only Pioneer ©) PION ‘oar 
offers you IMPP" Ginjection-molded polypropylene) cone technology for superior sound quality | =e. 
and more than 70 different pairs to choose from. For more information call 1-800-421-1604, (MRMGMlMMueo uci 
2199) Pioneer Electronics (U54) Inc, Long Beach, CA. 


Next to hearin’ the chuck iron ring, 
nothin’ sounds better to a cowboy 
_than the jingle of his spurs. 


Also available in soft pack. 


A new low tar cigarette. When you want more flavor. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


12 mg ‘‘tar,'0.8 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FIC method. © Philip Morris Inc. 1991 


